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LE JUGEMENT DERNIER de MICHEL ANGE 


Essai d’Interpretation By Cartes pe ToLNay 


LORS que toutes les représentations du Jagement Dernier, 
antérieures a celle de la Chapelle Sixtine, présentent une dis- 
tinction trés nette entre la sphére du Tribunal Céleste et la 

sphére des élus et des reprouvés, distinction qui s’exprime dans leur 
composition par une division horizontale en champs superposés 
strictement définis, Michel Ange (Fig. 1) unit la z6ne terrestre et la 
zone céleste par des courants verticaux—mouvement ascendant a 
gauche, renaissant d’un groupe a l’autre, mouvement tombant en 
cascade a droite. Les deux courants sont reliés en un cercle, en haut par 
les groupes dans les lunettes, en bas au centre par les anges aux 
trompes du Jugement, et créent ainsi un grandiose tourbillon qui se 
meut autour du Christ. 

Devant cette immense fresque, le spectateur est inévitablement 
saisi par l’impression que produit ce remous vertigineux qui brasse 
les corps cyclopéens comme des jouets impuissants et qui semble étre 
comme une révélation de la force de la fatalité qui regne au-dessus des 
volontés individuelles. L’idée médiévale de la Providence parait étre 
abandonnée pour un retour a l’idée antique du Fatum. On est amené a 
se demander jusqu’a quel point cette impression correspond aux 
intentions de l’artiste. 

Pour comprendre la premiére conception du Jugement Dernier de 
Michel Ange, ile indispensable d’avoir une idée de l’aspect que 
présentait le mu. sur lequel l’artiste devait travailler, au moment 
ou il projetait son oeuvre. Wilde, se basant sur l’aspect du mur faisant 
face, en a reconstitué l’état probable.’ 

Au centre, se trouvait le tableau d’autel, peint a la fresque par 
Perugino et représentant /’Assomption de la Vierge (la chapelle était 
dédiée al’Assomption). Il était surmonté de deux fresques, de Perugino 
également, représentant la Nativité de Jésus et Moise sauvé des Eaux, 
qui étaient les premié¢res de la suite exécutées au Quattrocento, 
retracant l’histoire du Christ et de Moise. Au-dessus, il y avait deux 
grandes fenétres, vraisemblablement fausses comme celles qui leur 
faisaient face sur le mur opposé, et, dans les angles, Saint Pierre et 
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Saint Linus, dans deux niches peintes, qui inauguraient la série des 
portraits des papes. Sous la console centrale était un écusson aux armes 
de Jules II avec au-dessous, probablement, une peinture représentant 
Jésus-Christ. Les deux lunettes au-dessus des fenétres avaient été 
décorées par Michel Ange a l’époque ou il avait travaillé a la voite. 

Le premier dessin du Jugement Dernier consetvé a la Casa Buonarroti 
(Fig. 2; Frey 20, Berenson 1413), est un dessin sommaire, a la craie 
noire, ou Michel Ange a fixé sa conception de l’ensemble. Les person- 
nages ne sont caractérisés que par un contour, puissant bien que légére- 
ment appuyé. Les hachures ne servent pas a modeler les corps dont elles 
dépassent les volumes, mais 4 donner du relief aux groupes et 4 indiquer 
l’espace. Ce dessin prouve que l’intention de Michel Ange était d’abord 
de conserver le tableau d’autel de Perugino et qu’il ne pensait pas alors 
étendre sa composition sur les champs des lunettes. En effet, comme I’a 
remarqué Wilde,” ce dessin comporte en son milieu un encadrement 
vide correspondant a l’emplacement du tableau d’autel. La fresque 
devait donc entourer de toute part le tableau et lui servir de fond.Mais 
Michel Ange se heurtait a une conception qui n’était pas de son temps et 
qui ne correspondait en rien a ses idées personnelles. Il se décida a 
ramener l’oeuvre existante au rang d’élément secondaire et a créer autour 
une composition indépendante, ayant son centre propre. Dés le début il 
écarta la seule solution qui pouvait permettre de concilier sa fresque 
avec |’autel existant: la disposition traditionnelle de la composition en 
plusieurs zones horizontales, réparties symétriquement par rapport a 
un axe central. Il la remplaca par une grandiose conception dynamique 
qui rompt avec la longue tradition iconographique du Jugement Der- 
nier, ne gardant que quelques éléments des représentations antérieures. 

Le paisible royaume des cieux des oeuvres traditionnelles devient ici 
un ciel d’orage. Le Christ domine tout l’ensemble, mais il n’a rien de 
commun avec le juge barbu, vétu d’une longue robe, qui trone solen- 
nellement au centre des autres Jugements Derniers. Le tranquille Rex 
Gloriae est transformé en une sorte de Jupiter fulminant dont le corps 
athlétique et nu est semblable a celui que Michel Ange avait congu pour 
le Jupiter des dessins de la Chute de Phaeton dédiés, quelques années 
auparavant (en 1533), a son ami Cavalieri.’ Mais alors que le geste du 
Jupiter traduisait la décharge d’une volonté déterminée, celui du Christ 
parait étre commandé par la fatalité: sa malédiction jaillit, comme la 
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foudre, déclanchée par les groupes se pressant sur ses cOtés, comme des 
nuages qui montent en grossissant. Ces groupes, composés de person- 
nages herculéens, remplacent le Tribunal des Apotres siégeant 4 la droite 
et a la gauche du Christ dans tout Jugement Dernier depuis le 11éme 
siécle.* 

Quelques-uns des personnages essentiels sont clairement esquissés: 
la Vierge a demi-agenouillée qui intercéde pour le genre humain, Saint 
Jean-Baptiste a la droite du Christ, des anges a ses pieds soufflant dans 
des trompes, et, en bas, les ressuscités qui se dégagent péniblement du 
sol pour s’élever vers les régions superieures, enfin les damnés précipités 
dans le gouffre. 

I] est trés vraisemblable que d’autres personnages de l’oeuvre furent 
précisés dans des dessins préparatoires. Mais ces dessins sont aujourd’hui 
perdus. Le grand nombre de ceux que l’on a considérés généralement 
comme des études en vue du Jugement Dernier ne sont en réalité que de 
simples copies faites plus tard, soit d’aprés la fresque, soit d’aprés cer- 
tains des dessins perdus. Il ne nous reste comme piéces authentiques, 
qu’une esquisse qui est 4 Londres et cing dessins conservés a la Biblio- 
théque du Vatican que nousavons puidentifier.* Les esquisses du Vatican 
sont jetées ¢a et la sur des feuilles ot Michel Ange avait écrit des poémes; 
elles montrent deux études de jambes, l’une pour le Christ, l’autre pour 
le genou de Saint Laurent, et trois croquis dont l’un représente un élu, le 
second un damné qui lutte, et le troisiéme un martyr, sans doute Saint 
Laurent, courbé sous le poids de son corps géant et portant avec peine 
l’instrument de son supplice, le gril. Le dessin de Londres (Frey 79, 
Berenson 15 36)° représente le groupe des martyrs et la lutte des réprouvés. 
Sa configuration en grappe, analogue 4 celle du groupe des élus dans le 
premier dessin (Frey 20), montre que Michel Ange avait renoncé, quand 
il le fit, a la disposition en guirlande de sa premi¢re composition, et 
pensait a une ordonnance plus symétrique. 

Lorsqu’il peignit sa fresque (Fig. 1), Michel Ange se libéra de toutes 
les restrictions que lui aurait imposé la décoration murale déja exis- 
tante: il couvrit l’espace qu’occupait le tableau d’autel et méme celui des 
lunettes pourtant décorées par lui entret années auparavant. Il avait 
besoin de toute Il’étendue du vaste mur et ne laissa méme pas de place 
pour des encadrements, de sorte que les corniches des murs latéraux 
finissent en pénétrant dans la fresque elle méme. 
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Il tint compte, pour la répartition des groupes, des données matérielles 
que fournissait le mur en lui-méme. Leur ordonnance est commandée 
dans une certaine mesure par la structure de la chapelle: la hauteur des 
différents groupes superposés est déterminée approximativement par 
les corniches des murs latéraux, tandis que l’axe médian prend son origine 
dans la console existante.’ La composition s’ordonne autour de cet axe 
selon les lois de la symétrie et du contraposte: 4 chaque groupe d’un cété 
correspond, en lui faisant contraste, un groupe du coté opposé, a 
chaque figure saillante répond de l’autre cété une figure antithétique. 
Michel Ange s’inspira si bien des possibilités plastiques qu’offrait le mur 
que son monde de personnages n’apparait pas avoir été appliqué du 
dehors suivant un “‘concetto” a priori, il semble qu’il ait sommeillé dans 
ce mur d’ou l’artiste n’eut qu’a le dégager.* 

La composition n’est pas régie dans son ensemble par un systéme 
unique de perspective: elle n’a ni horizon, ni point principal. Elle n’est 
pas un “‘sotto di su” comme cela eut été logique. Chaque groupe a sa 
propre perspective. La continuité de la surface et son unité sont ainsi 
respectées. Les dimensions des figures—plus grandes en haut que dans 
le bas—ne sont pas déterminées par les lois illusionistes, mais par la 
signification intérieure des personnages et par leur importance objective. 
Les parties ou l’énergie s’accumule—celles ou Michel Ange condense les 
personnages en groupes serrés,—alternent avec d’autres,—les vides— 
qui sont des points d’accalmie; ces parties se compensent et s’équilibrent 
réciprogquement. Un rythme, comparable a celui des strophes d’un 
poéme, organise l’ensemble. 

Aptés avoir considéré oeuvre dans son ensemble, il est nécessaire 
d’examiner le détail des groupes qui la composent. Cet examen révele a 
la fois l’extraordinaire puissance de la fantaisie créatrice de Michel Ange 
et l’ampleur de sa pensée, qui embrasse a la fois la sagesse des Anciens et 
les enseignements de l’Eglise. 

Dans la partie inférieure gauche de la fresque (Fig. 3), un ciel livide 
s’étend au-dessus d’une terre ravagée qui semble vomir les corps 
informes qu’elle avait longtemps recélés. Ces corps sortent de la terre 
en brisant son écorce. Ils sont faits de la méme matiére que le sol et leurs 
torses, quelquefois incomplets, semblent des mottes de glébe qui se 
dégagent péniblement du limon. Quelques-uns parmi ces étres, encore 
a demi-enterrés, attendent ’heure de la délivrance l’air résigné ou un 
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terrible sourire d’espoir sur leur visage; d’autres rampent comme des 
larves, inconscients de ce qui les entoure; d’autres encore tentent mala- 
droitement de s’enlever, aidés par des génies, mais tirés en arriére par 
les démons de la terre qui s’agrippent a eux; d’autres enfin, un petit 
nombre, parviennent a prendre essor et leur élan les entraine vers les 
sphéres supérieures. Un homme barbu, tonsuré, revétu d’un vaste 
manteau, apparait entre ces prisonniers de la terre exténués et malades 
et semble leur apporter une consolation. Ce devrait étre le prophéte 
Ezéchiel puisque toute cette scéne de la résurrection de la chair est 
inspirée du texte d’Ezéchiel (chap. 37, ver. 1411). Mais, fait remarquable, 
Michel Ange en a dessiné le visage d’aprés les bustes anciens de Platon;? 
faut-il croire quece soit la la Sagesse, personnifiée parle grand philosophe 
de l’Antiquité, qui apporte dans la prison terrestre le message de la 
délivrance de l’4me? La substitution de Platon 4 Ezéchiel ne doit pas 
étonner, car la philosophie de Platon était considérée par le Néopla- 
tonisme de la Renaissance comme étant en accord avec les enseigne- 
ments de la Bible.” 

Au-dessus de cette zone, les lois de la terre cessent d’opérer (Fig. 4). 
Libérés de sa force attractive, des corps gigantesques et frustes gravitent 
péniblement vers le haut. Michel Ange ne les représente nullement 
comme des bienheureux, mais plut6t comme des naufragés qui nagent 
entre deux eaux et qui ne songent qu’a se sauver—qu’a se sauver de la 
terre. Leurs mouvements—et ceci est significatif—sont repris des esquis- 
ses faites par l’artiste plus de trente ans auparavant pour la “Bataille 
de Cascina’’ ou des soldats se précipitent vers la berge de l’Arno et sont 
aidés par d’autres.” 

Les corps s’élévent aidés par l’action des Vertus Théologales. Mais 
celles-ci ne sont pas représentées sous la forme abstraite de personnages 
allégoriques; elles sont la réelle aspiration spirituelle des étres humains 
eux-mémes, qui les enléve vers les sphéres supérieures: un couple de 
négres se cramponne a un rosaire, “la chaine de la foi” (“‘la catena della 
fede” comme dit Michel Ange lui-méme dans un de ses poémes—Frey 
151)—il monte par la force de la Foi;” d’autres étres s’élévent sans se 
raccrocher a quoi que ce soit, yeux clos, comme en réve—l’homme au 
corps ployé et souple, et les deux moines semblent portés uniquement 
par l’Espoir (voir la poésie de Michel Ange, Frey 78: “‘dall infima parte 
alla piu alta in sogno spesso porti, ov’ire spero”’). Enfin, il y a ceux qui 
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ne parviennent a monter qu’avec l’aide de la Charité—ils saisissent la 
main de personnages qui, ayant déja pris appui, se penchent et tentent 


de les amener a eux. 
De l’autre cété de la fresque, a la méme hauteur, on voit des martyrs 


(Fig. 5) tenant dans leurs mains l’instrument de leur supplice. Ce ne sont, 
ni des figures représentatives de saints, ni des martyrs criant vengeance 
comme on I’a cru jusqu’a maintenant. Plongés dans une réminiscence de 
leur existence terrestre, ils miment involontairement, avec des mouve- 
ments de réve, le sort qu’ils ont eu a subir: Saint Sébastien agenouillé 
semble lacher la corde de son arc, et pourtant cet arc est absent; seules 
les fléches évocatrices de son martyr se trouvent dans sa main gauche 
tendue en avant;—Saint Blaise, dont la téte fut entiérement repeinte au 
16éme siécle, était tourné primitivement, non vers le Christ, mais vers 
les peignes de fer, qu’il agite dans ses mains et qui lui ont déchiré les 
chairs lors de son supplice;—Sainte Catherine, qui a été repeinte égale- 
ment car elle était originairement nue, mime la rotation de la roue 
acérée;—Saint Simon, une scie a la main, retrace le sort qu’il a subi;— 
Saint André dresse la croix a laquelle il fut li¢. Ils ne condamnent pas la 
race humaine par leur courroux, mais par le seul fait de leur existence: 
le martyr qu’ils ont enduré devient le symbole d’une force morale dont 
la grandeur est un reproche pour l’humanité.” 

Aux pieds des martyrs apparait le noeud enchevétré des damnés 
(Fig. 5),—titans rebelles qui ne se soumettent pas a leur sort, mais qui 
ménent contre lui une lutte désespérée. Symétrique au groupe des étres 
sauvés par la force des Vertus, c’est le groupe des étres chargés de 
Vices; on y reconnait l’Orgueil chez les géants révoltés, l’Avarice dans 
le personnage la téte en bas, quia une bourse, la Luxure dans le vieillard 
libidineux a droite, et sans doute le Désespoir dans ceux qui, renoncent 
4 toute résistance et se laissent glisser dans le gouffre."* 

Tout en bas, sur les flots de plomb de l’Achéron, passe la barque 
surchargée de damnés, qui se détache, obscure, sur un fond embrasé et 
fumeux (Fig. 6). Semblable a un satyre, Charon, dressé sur la poupe, le 
regard dément, brandit l’aviron avec lequel il precipite les damnés 
dans le gouffre. L’inspiration de l’Inferno de Dante (III. 109-111) parait 
évidente dans ce personnage, surtout si on le compare avec le Charon 
de Nardo di Cione a Santa Maria Novella et avec celui de Signorelli a 
Orvieto. Les damnés refluent terrifiés vers la proue; ils tombent en hur- 
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lant d’horreur dans l’Enfer ou s’y jettent, attirés magiquement. Quel- 
ques-uns sont chargés sur le dos de démons ailés, d’autres sont tirés dans 
les ténébres par des crochets de fer. Au premier plan se dresse Minos 
triomphant. II regarde froidement les malheureux et semble dénombrer 
sa proie. La aussi Michel Ange s’inspire de Dante (Inferno V. 3-6), bien 
que chez Dante ce soit la queue de Minos et non un serpent qui s’enroule 
autour de son corps.”° 

Les démons, bien que tous anthropomorphes, ont des visages dont 
les traits font penser tantét au muffle du lion, tantét aux museaux du 
singe ou de la chévre. De profondes études des passions animales de 
homme sont a la base de ces masques. Ne faut-il pas reconnaitre dans 
ces ressemblences l’idée pythagoricienne, qui fut reprise par Platon et 
par Cicéron,"* que les ames de ceux qui “‘furent chargés de vices ou qui 
violérent les lois divines ou humaines” pendant leur vie sont punies 
par la réincarnation dans un organisme inférieur,—dans celui d’un 
animal? 

Dans la partie supérieure de la fresque, dans une sorte de 
imeoovedvuos tét0g se trouve rassemblée une foule d’étres de tous 
Ages, qui se tiennent pressés sur des nuages; le groupe a gauche est pres- 
que exclusivement composé de femmes, celui 4 droite en majorité 
d’hommes. Pas un visage qui soit éclairé par une expression sereine de 
béatitude. Ils sont probablement les initiés dans la Véritable Connais- 
sance, ceux qui contemplent la supréme Vérité: la Divinité." 

C’est pour cela que Michel Ange placa parmi eux le choeur des Sibylles 
et des Vierges a gauche (Fig. 7), femmes hagardes et épuisées qui 
écoutent avec une attention angoissée les roulements d’un tonnerre 
lointain et qui semblent prévoir la catastrophe. Sur la droite, leur 
correspond un groupe d’hommes athlétiques, les prophétes et les con- 
fesseurs."” Derriére ceux-ci des étres s’étreignent qui semblent étre 
poussés dans les bras les uns des autres, non par la joie de se retrouver au 
Paradis, mais par la terreur.”* (Fig. 8). 

Au milieu, apparait la figure athlétique du Christ, qui semble gigantes- 
que (Fig. 9). En réalité, il est plus petit que Saint Jean Baptiste et que 
Saint Pierre qui l’encadrent et qui arrétent d’abord le regard. Il en 
résulte l’impression que le Christ surgit brusquement dans un vide se 
formant autour de lui. C’est le “Christ revenu” de Saint Mathieu 
(chap. 24, vers. 30). Il avance d’un pas assuré, éléve sa main droite dans 
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un geste de condamnation tandis que sa main gauche, replié¢e sur sa 
poitrine, semble montrer la plaie de son flanc et, en méme temps, 
repousser toute supplication.” Le geste du bras droit, qui se détache de 
la silhouette fermée et qui se profile librement sur le fond, a une puis- 
sance d’expression extraordinaire, encore accentuée par les enroule- 
ments du suaire autour du corps qui préparent l’oeil du spectateur a 
l’effet terrifiant de ce bras levé. Pourtant la physionomie du Christ ne 
refléte ni colére ni passion;—yeux baissés, visage impassible, il apparait 
comme I|’exécuteur d’un devoir supérieur.”" La Vierge, qui se presse 
contre lui, se soumet a sa volonté; tordue de douleur elle détourne sa 
face de l’exécution inexorable et se replie sur elle-méme. 

La Justice et la Miséricorde, vertus qui étaient, au Moyen-Age, 
toutes deux attribuées au Christ du Jugement Dernier et qui étaient 
souvent symbolisées par le lis et l’épée lui sortant de la bouche, sont 
incarnées par Michel Ange, séparément dans le Christ et dans Marie. II 
retire au Christ la pitiéet ladonne a la Vierge, conformément au caractére 
féminin de celle-ci. Mais les deux figures sont si intimement liées qu’elles 
apparaissent comme les deux aspects d’un seul étre. 

Les personnages qui forment un demi-cercle autour du Christ et de la 
Vierge, semblent étre attirés magiquement et en méme temps retenus 
a une certaine distance par le geste du Juge. Les plus proches ont des 
visages qui reflétent la terreur et ils essaient par des gestes suppliants de 
conjurer la catastrophe. Saint Jean Baptiste, qu’on reconnait a la toison 
quil retient de ses deux mains, fixe le Christ et parait figé par la peur.” 
Saint Pierre, l’air farouche, tend vers le Juge la clef d’or du Paradis. 
Derriére lui, Saint Paul éléve ses deux mains tremblantes en un mouve- 
ment de recul instinctif. 

Devant le groupe des Sibylles, une matrone monumentale, nouvelle 
Niobé, se penche sur une jeune fille agenouillée a ses pieds, comme pout 
la protéger (Fig. 7). A ce groupe correspond, de l’autre coté, un géant a 
demi- agenouille sur une nuée qui, aidé par un vieillard, soutient une 
lourde croix (Fig. 8). C’est peut-étre la Croix de Justice, mentionnée par 
Saint Mathieu (Chap. 24, vers. 30), qui sera élevée au moment du 
Jugement. Son porteur serait une sorte d’émanation du Juge et person- 
nifierait sa vertu dominante: la Justice. Cette explication permettrait 
d’interpréter le groupe de la Niobé, dont la matrone serait une person- 
nification paralléle de la Miséricorde, un reflet de la Vierge, sur laquelle 
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elle fixe son regard. La personnification de la Justice et de la Miséricorde 
de chaque coté du Jugement Dernier a d’ailleurs des précédents, mais 
elle était réalisée jusque la par des femmes allégoriques tenant a la main 
les emblémes traditionnels du lis et de l’épée.” 

Enfin, trois groupes de génies relient en un cercle les grandes masses 
de la composition. Deux sont dans les lunettes, le troisiéme est en bas 
au milieu et fait un lien entre les deux mouvements de montée des 
ressuscités et de chute des damnés (Fig. 1). 

Pris dans le grand mouvement giratoire de la composition, les génies 
des lunettes semblent tenter sans cesse d’ériger la croix du calvaire a 
gauche, la colonne de la flagellation a droite et font ainsi revivre con- 
tinuellement la Passion du Christ,—remords éternel de la conscience 
humaine. Entrainés par un remous, ils se cramponnent aux instruments 
de la Passion comme a l’épave d’un navire naufragé. Dans la lunette de 
gauche, l’artiste accentua la diagonale ascendante dela croix qui continue 
ainsi le mouvement montant des ressuscités; dans celle de droite, la 
colonne renversée engendre une ligne descendante qui se prolonge dans 
tout le coté droit de la composition. De plus, la diagonale de la croix, 
paralléle a l’avant-bras menagant du Christ, en est comme le reflet 
amplifié, tandis que la ligne de la colonne répond de méme a l’autre bras. 

Les génies aux pieds du Juge, représentent les Anges soufflant dans 
les trompes pour €veiller les morts et les Anges de l’ Apocalypse (20-12) 
qui tiennent le petit Livre de la Vie et le grand Livre de la Mort. Michel 
Ange a donné a quatre des premiers, tournés vers la gauche, le masque 
joufflu des Vents antiques et ils semblent réellement insuffler l’4me dans 
les corps des ressuscités. 

Comme Dante dans la Divine Comédie a introduit, dans le cadre de 
univers, les échos de son amour pour Béatrice, ainsi Michel Ange 
intercale, dans le drame cosmique qui se déroule autour du Juge, sa 
tragédie personnelle et exprime dans ces visions, l’angoisse innée qui 
faisait le fond de son étre. 

La malédiction qui part de la main menacgante du Christ semble se 
propager comme la foudre suivant une diagonale vers la droite. Le 
regard du spectateur est insensiblement dirigé dans la direction de 
cette décharge par une légére asymétrie qui existe dans toute la partie 
supérieure de la fresque. Déja les figures saillantes des deux groupes 
latéraux, celui de la Niobé et celui du Porteur de la Croix de Justice, 
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soulignent cette déviation vers la droite, et les deux personnages aux 
pieds du Christ, Saint Laurent et Saint Bartholomé semblent s’écarter 
devant l’éclair justicier, marquant la direction de son passage. Il tran- 
sperce successivement la peau que tient Saint Bartholomé assis aux 
pieds du Juge, le personnage d’un réprouvé désespéré et aboutit 
finalement au corps du damné qui se jette de la barque de Charon dans 
le gouffre. 

Sur la peau tenue par Saint Bartholomé est le portrait de Michel 
Ange lui-méme, au masque grimacant et tragique.” C’est donc la 
dépouille mortelle de l’artiste que le saint serre dans sa main. Faut-il 
voir dans les deux autres figures touchées par la foudre, l’accomplis- 
sement de la malédiction que l’artiste sentait peser sur toute son 
existence? 

Suivant un procédé de composition constant dans la fresque ita- 
lienne depuis Giotto, Michel Ange semble avoir incarné dans ces figures 
les phases successives du méme événement: l’4me maudite laisse aux 
mains de Saint Bartholomé son enveloppe mortelle et tombe dans le 
gouffre. 

Une fois reconnue cette descente de Michel Ange aux enfers, serait-il 
trop hardi de supposer que le visage de la femme, portant le voile jaune 
des veuves, que l’on apercoit derriére Saint Laurent et qui jette un regard 
de pitié sur la dépouille de Michel Ange, soit celui de Vittoria Colonna? 
Cette hypothése serait appuyée dans une certaine mesure par les vers 
suivants du sonnet Frey 109,92, que Michel Ange adressa a son amie: 

“Donc je pourrai a nous deux donner longue vie 
Dans un mode quelconque, ou de couleur ou de pierre, 
De nous figurant|’un et l’autre visage, 
Si bien que mille ans aprés notre départ 
On verra combien vous fates belle, et combien je fus laid. 

On pourrait supposer encore que le jeune homme de profil, trés re- 
touché, qui fait pendant a la femme au voile jaune, et qui se trouve der- 
riére Saint Bartholomé, soit Cavalieri. Mains jointes, il semble prier 
pour le repos de l’4me de son ami. Nous savons par Vasari (ed. Milanesi 
VII, 271) que Michel Ange a réellement exécuté un dessin, aujourd’hui 
perdu, reproduisant les traits de Cavalieri. D’autre part, la brutale figure 
de Saint Bartholomé (Fig. 10) présente une ressemblance étrange avec 
celle d’Aretino, qui fut un véritable bourreau pour l’artiste: méme forme 
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de crane, méme nez aux narines fortement dilatées et accusées, méme 
barbe enfin, que dans les portraits d’Aretino par Titien qui sont 4 la 
Galerie Pitti et dans la Collection Frick a New York. La correspondance 
entre Michel Ange et l’écrivain expliquerait sufisamment le rdle que le 
peintre lui aurait réservé dans sa fresque. En effet, Aretino envoya, le 
15 Septembre 1537, une lettre 4 Michel Ange dans laquelle il décrivait 
sa conception d’un Jugement Dernier, donnant en quelque sorte des 
conseils au maitre. A cette lettre Michel Ange répondit en termes 
aimables mais ironiques: il déclare regretter de ne pouvoir mettre en 
oeuvre l’idée d’Aretino parce qu’une grande partie de sa fresque est 
déja terminée. Le 20 Janvier 1538, Aretino récrivit, demandant, comme 
récompense de la dévotion qu’il se vante de porter 4 Michel Ange, quel- 
ques-uns des cartons que I’artiste jette d’ordinaire au feu, “cartons,” 
dit-il, ““qui feront ma joie pendant ma vie, et que j’emporterai avec moi 
dans le sépulcre.”” Michel Ange resta sourd a cette demande effrontée. II 
semble que, lorsque l’artiste travailla vers le milieu de sa fresque, il 
voulut répondre a Aretino en le représentant comme son bourreau sous 
les traits de Saint Bartholomé. L’autre renouvela par trois fois sa de- 
mande, en réalité un véritable chantage, en 1544, 1545 et 1546, sans au- 
cun succés—et finalement, il se vengea en déclarant que l’oeuvre de 
Michel Ange était irréligieuse par “son peu de respect des pudeurs 
naturelles” et que la licence de sa peinture rangeait l’artiste dans le camp 
des luthériens. C’est ainsi qu’un des hommes les plus impies de la 
Renaissance fut le premier a déclancher contre le Jugement Dernier de 
Michel Ange la critique acerbe des moralisateurs de la Contre-Réforme.” 

Mais le drame personnel de l’artiste reste subordonné a une concep- 
tion générale du destin des ames aprés la mort. 

Michel Ange n’a pas, comme on I’a supposé¢, voulu traduire unique- 
ment une vision eschatologique; il ne s’est pas borné a dépeindre les 
terreurs humaines devant l’anéantissement; il a, en méme temps, révélé 
sa vision de la vie des 4mes humaines aprés la mort.” Les distinctions 
traditionnelles de la hiérarchie céleste sont abolies, les saints sont sans 
auréoles, les anges sans ailes; les élus sont comme les réprouvés repré- 
sentés sans signe de leur position sociale sur terre. 

Les yeux du spectateur plongent dans un étrange espace qui n’est ni 
l’étendue euclidienne limitée et logiquement construite, ni un espace 
illusioniste créé par des valeurs picturales, —c’est le vide, libéré de toutes 
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les contingences du lieu et de ’heure, l’espace illimité de l’univers. C’est 
de l’infini que montent les formes qui s’agglomérent en nuages épais, 
toujours plus denses; elles sont attirées par la personne du Christ et 
samoncellent lourdement autour de lui. 

Le Christ est ici le centre d’un systéme solaire; autour de lui gravitent 
toutes les constellations dans l’espace infini de univers. Ce n’est pas 
fortuitement que, jeune, imberbe, les cheveux flottants et le corps par- 
fait, il est si semblable 4 Apollon, (p. ex. a Apollon de Belvedere). 
L’Antiquité avait doté ce dieu, dont elle avait fondu la personnalité 
avec celle d’Hélios, des deux pouvoits opposés du soleil: celui de faire 
prospérer et celui d’anéantir. D’autre part, le Christianisme avait, dés 
les premiers siécles, identifié le Christ avec le Soleil et avait reporté 
sut lui les propriétés d’Hélios: du So/ énvictus il fit le Sol justitiae.® 
Michel Ange trouva donc toute préparée P’idée de fondre le Christ avec 
Apollon. 

Des assimilations du méme ordre que celle du “Christ-Apollon” 
n’étaient d’ailleurs pas rares a cette époque. Ainsi Sebastiano del Piombo, 
dans la lettre qu’il écrivit a Michel Ange le 17 Juillet 1533, lui conseilla 
en toute simplicité d’employer son dessin de Ganyméde pour représenter 
Saint Jean de l’Apocalypse emporté au ciel; il estimait qu’il sufhsait d’y 
ajouter une auréole.” 

La présence d’innombrables ames dans les cieux est particuli¢re aux 
mythes astraux de l’Antiquité. Selon eux, chaque ame doit rejoindre, 
aprés la mort, sa résidence éternelle sur son étoile et chaque étoile a sa 
place irrévocablement déterminée dans la grande rotation du macro- 
cosme. ““Certum esse in caelo definitum locum ubi beati aevo sempiterne 
fruantur ... hinc profecti, huc revertuntur,” dit Cicéron (De Rep. VI, 
13.13) sur ce retour des ames a leur patrie sidérale. “Pour Nigidius 
Figulus, comme pour Posidonius d’Apamée, comme pour Cicéron 
lorsqu’il pythagorise, comme pour une foule anonyme dont les épi- 
thaphes proclament la foi, les ames, libérées du corps rejoignent les 
cercles concentriques ou se meut la divinité de l’Ether . . . Les Astres, 
qui circulent dans les flots de l’éther, participent tous a son essence in- 
corruptible et la communiquent a toutes les 4mes qui ont pu monter 
jusqu’a eux. ... Ainsi le ciel . . . palpite de la vie innombrable de 
Phumanité.’™” 

Cette conception pythagoricienne a été reprise au Moyen-Age, entre 
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autres, par Dante (Paradiso IV.52) qui l’a connue par l’intermédiaire du 
Timée de Platon et qui d’ailleurs la raille. Qu’elle ait été connue de 
Michel Ange est prouvé par une de ses poésies: ““Ma poi che’! spirto 
sciolto Ritorna alla sua stella” (Frey 109.12). 

C’est aussi du Pythagorisme que vient l’idée de l’aspiration des élus 
par le soleil (“Sol me rapuit”’) qui explique comment les élus de Michel 
Ange montent sans ailes, attirés par la magie de l’Apollon-Christ; égale- 
ment Pythagoricienne est l’idée de la déchéance des ames, qui nous a 
déja servi a expliquer la tranformation partielle des damnés en 
animaux.” 

Enfin, ce sont toujours les mémes mythes astraux qui, selon toute 
vraisemblance, ont inspiré a Michel Ange le mouvement de rotation de 
sa composition. Ce mouvement n’est pas du simplement a l’adoption 
d’un certain mode esthétique et formel,™ il rend le tourbillon sidéral 
d’Uranus dont Videe a hanté ’humanité depuis les temps les plus 
reculés. Cette idée, est déja figurée dans les dessins primitifs de l’ére du 
bronze sous la forme de roues du soleil, gravées sur des rochers; elle est 
a la base du mythe d’Ixion et donna naissance a la “roue a puiser les 
ames” du Manichéisme,” ainsi qu’aux roues de la Vie, aux roues du 
Soleil, aux roues de la Fortune. 

Michel Angea donc intégré l’idée de la fatalité des mythes astraux dans 
sa conception du Jagement Dernier. D’auttres artistes du 16éme siécle, 
tant italiens que nordiques, essayérent d’exprimer la méme idée dans 
leurs propres Jugements Derniers; cependant ils se contentérent d’intro- 
duire dans leurs compositions les images allégoriques des roues de la 
Fortune et des roues de la Vie—procédé plus superficiel, mais plus con- 
prchensible pour le vulgaire. La xylographie du Memento mori par 
Andreani, de 1588, d’aprés un dessin de Giovanni Fortuna, peut étre 
citée comme exemple italien (Fig. 11).°° Le Fatum y apparait sous les 
traits des Trois Parques, la roue de la Fortune occupe le milieu de la 
composition et une allusion au jugement (judicium) se trouve dans les 
légendes ornant les écussons. Pour le Nord, on trouve un exemple dans 
une gravure sur bois flamande, de 1558, d’un maitre inconnu (Fig. 12),” 
qui représente sous le Christ du Jugement une roue de la Vie, encadrée 
par quatre personnifications des ages de ’homme et surmontée de la 
boule terrestre; la figure de la mort, sur cette derniére et qui tient d’une 
main une lance et de |’autre un sablier, symbolise a la fois la mort et le 
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temps. Dans toutes ces oeuvres la loi de la fatalité se confond avec la 
justice divine. 

Michel Ange, le premier, et sans recours a l’imagerie allégorique de 
son temps, parvint a exprimer avec une intensité jusqu’alors inégalée des 
lois générales de univers. Son oeuvre est une prodigieuse vision 
cosmique. L’homme, fils de la terre, formé de son limon, obéit aprés la 
mort a des puissances nouvelles. Un nouvei age commence alors pour 
lui,—délivré de la matiére et de la pesanteur, il entre sous la domination 
du soleil. C’est la fin du régne tellurien et l’avénement du régne uranien, 
la révélation pure et directe de la fatalité cosmique. 

Par le rdle primordial qu’il réserve au soleil dont le pouvoir magique 
commande l’unité du macrocosme, Michel Ange arrive, par ses voies 
propres, a une vision de univers qui correspond curieusement 4 celle 
de son contemporain Copernic. Tous deux, d’ailleurs, reprennent 
’hypothése héliocentrique formulée déja dans l’Antiquité (Aristarque 
de Samos). Enfin, par sa conception de l’espace illimité, Michel Ange 
anticipe sur “l’univers infini’” de Giordano Bruno. 
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1 Wilde, Die Graphischen Kiinste 1936, p. 8 
2 Wilde, ouv, cit. p. 10. 
3Ce sont Frey 57, 75 et 58 

Justi (Michelangelo, Newe Bestrage p. 323) a déja remarqué la ressemblance entre le geste du Jupiter des dessins de 
la Chute de Phaéton et celui du Christ-Juge. D’ailleurs le geste du Jupiter lui-méme avait été inspiré 4 Michel Ange 
par le Christ-Juge de certains Jugements Derniers antéricurs comme: le Juge du Jugement Dernier du Campo Santo a 
Bise, celui de la Médaille de Bertoldo di Giovanni (voir J. d. p. K. 1895, p. 155) et celui de Giovanni di Paolo, 
Siena, Gallerie. 
‘La composition, d'une unité grandiose, de ce dessin (Frey 20), avec ses torrents de nus tourmentés, inspira le 
Jugement Dernier de Tintoret a Venise a Santa Maria dell’Orto et ceux de Rubens (Munich, Pinacothéque 


§ Voir: Tolnay, Rep. f. Kunstwiss. 1927, p. 173 et ss. 


6 Seules les esquisses au milieu et a gauche, représentant les martyrs et la lutte des réprouvés sont de Michel Ange 
Les autres esquisses, qui entourent celles-ci, sont d'un éléve 


7 Wilde, ouv. cit. p. 10. Michel Ange n’observa pas avec pédanteric cette division; il s‘en écarta dans les détails et 
évita ainsi la rigidité des zones superposées 


8 Ce procédé est analogue a celui adopté par Michel Ange pour la décoration de la vote. Voir Tolnay, Bol/s. d’ Arte 
1936, p. 389. et ss. 

* A comparer avec le buste de Platon 4 Rome, Vatican. (Furtwingler-Urlichs, Denkmadler griechischer u. rimischer 
Skulptur 1911 p. 173). Le nez et la bouche en particulier sont identiques 


10 Voir Marsilio Ficino, Theologia Platonica dans Opera Omnia, Bale 1576 et Panofsky, Studies in Iconology, New York 
1939, p. 131. Que Michel Ange ait connu la notion platonicienne de ‘la prison terrestre’’ est attesté par une note de 
sa main, écrite sur une des feuilles des Archives Buonarroti: ‘‘La morte el fin d'una prigione scura’’ (d’aprés Petrarca, 
Trionfo della Morte, Cap. Ii v. 34). Voir Tolnay, Munchner Jahrbuch 1928 p. 425 


4 Voir Steinmann, Die Sixtinische Kapelle, Il p. 550. 
12 Le rosaire est aujourd'hui en partie effacé; autrefois c'était une véritable chaine qui passait aussi dans la main droite 
de l'homme nu a au-dessus du couple négre. 

Panofsky, Jahrbuch fir Kunstgeschichte, Wien 1921.22, Heft IV Buchbesprechungen Col. 62, trouve un rapport 
entre ce rosaire transformé en chaine ct l‘idée de la ‘‘chaine d’or’’ de l’Antiquité. 
18 L’aspect de Ste. Catherine et de St. Blaise avant leur restauration est reproduit dans la copie du Jugement Dernier 
de Marcello Venusti a Naples. 
@ Condivi (Ed. Frey p. 162) et Vasari (Ed. Frey p. 165 et 167) ont déja décrit ces personnages comme étant les 
incarnations des Vices 
18 Que le personnage de Charon soit inspiré par Dante a déja été remarqué par Condivi (Ed. Frey p; 164) et Vasari 
(Ed. Frey p. 165). Kallab et Steinmann étudiérent |'influence de la Divine Comédie sur le Jugement Dernier de Michel 
Ange. Ils furent critiqués a juste titre par Thode et Farinelli. Bartolommeo Nogara (Rendiconti della Pontitica 
Accademia Romana di Archeologia, Vol. IX, 1934) a récemment découvert dans la fresque le portrait de Dante en 
haut a droite, derriére le Christ 


16 Platon, Phedre, Chap. 28. Cicéron, De Rep. V1 26 a 28 
7 Platon, Phédre, Chap. 27. 


18 Que les femmes du groupe de gauche représentent les Sibylles, est rendu vraisemblable par la ressemblance de leurs 
costumes avec ceux des Sibylles de la Vote. A comparer aussi avec le choeur des Sibylles de B. Peruzzi, Rome, S. M 
dell’Onofrio. Que les hommes du groupe de droite soient les Prophétes, est confirmé par Vasari, p. 163 et 165 

Des personnages qui s‘étreignent se trouvent parmi les élus dans des Jugements Derniers antéricurs, comme par 
exemple celui de Fra Angelico a Florence, Académie. (Steinmann, ouv. cit. II, p. 540). 

* Condivi p. 162 (cf Panofsky, Friedlander Festshrift p. 308) a évidemment mal interprété ce geste lorsqu’il dit: *‘e 
colla sinistra distesa alla parte destra, par che dolcemente raccolga i buoni."’ Tout le personnage du Christ est 
tourné vers les damnés et la signification du geste de son bras gauche est sans aucun doute en accord avec celle du 
bras droit—il souligne le caractére définitif de la malédiction lancée par le bras levé. 


1 L’essai de considérer ce Christ comme inspiré par le ‘Dies irae dies illa’’ ne nous parait pas convaincant 


Ce personnage a été considéré déja par Condivi (p. 166) et par Lomazzo (Trattato della Pittura, I, p. 30 et ss.) 
comme étant St. Jean Baptiste dont 1] occupe en effet la place traditionnelle. Par contre Vasari (p. 165) et la plus part 
des exégétes modernes ont cru a tort, que c était Adam, 


* Voir Emile Male, L’ Art religieux de la fin du Moyen-Age, Paris 1922, 2¢ éd. 9. 459. 
“ Voir Wolfflin, Klass. Kunst 1914, 6¢ éd. p. 186. 
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*5 Nous avons identifié ce portrait en 1924 et indépendamment de nous, Francesco La Cava, I/ volto di Michelangelo, 
Bologna 1925. Une lettre de Don Miniato Pitti a Vasari du ler Mai 1545 (Frey, Vasaris Litterarischer Nachlass I, p. 
148) prouve que les contemporains de Michel Ange avaient déja remarqué que la peau tenu par St. Bartholomé ne 
portait pas le visage du saint. Dans l’estampe de Nicolas Beatrizet, le nom de Michel Ange est inscrit juste au- 
dessous de la peau, comme une sorte de légende. 


26 *‘Dunque posso ambo noi dar lunga vita 

In qual sia modo, o di colore o sasso, 

Di noi sembrando l’uno e Ialtro volto; 

Si che mill’anni dopo la partita 

Quanto voi bella foste, e quant’io lasso 

Si vegga...°” (Frey 109.92). 

Dans un autre poéme (Frey 48) Michel Ange supplie son amie de le secourir dans son état pitoyable préétabli: 

‘la tua pieta suprema/soccorra al mio predetto iniquo stato,/si presso a morte ¢ si lontan da Dio.” 

Il revient sur l’idée de son sort maudit dans le poéme (Frey 96) ov il parle de son “‘infelice stato’’ et dit qu'il est 
*‘a la miseria nato.”’ 
27 La correspondance entre Aretino et Michel Ange a été éditée dans son ensemble par Steinmann-Pogatscher, Rep. 
f. Kw. 1906 p. 485 et ss. 
% L’éclipse du soleil est un des signes annonciateurs de la fin du monde selon |’ Apocalypse (VI-12). Les commenta- 
teurs du Moyen-Age, par ex. Jacopo da Voragine, ont interprété le passage en disant que si le soleil devient noir c'est 
— qu'il est —— par la montée du nouveau soleil qui est Jésus-Christ. De méme dans la fresque de Michel Ange 
e Christ se dresse devant le disque jaune du soleil; c'est le seul signe annonciateur de la fin du monde dans sa fresque. 
29 Sur la substitution du Sol Justitiae au Sol Invictus, voir: H. Usener, Das Weihnachtsfest, Bonn 1911; idem, Sol 
Invictus, Rheinisches Museum, Vol. 60, p. 465 et ss.; E. Norden, Die Geburt des Kindes, Studien d. Bibl. Warburg, Il. 
1924; F. Boll, Die Sonne im Glauben u. in d. Weltanschauung d. alten V olker, Stuttgart 1922. 
30 Milanesi, Les correspondants de Michel Ange, I Paris 1890 p. 104 (cf Panofsky, Iconology p. 213). Une assimilation 
analogue, faite pendant sa jeunesse, est celle de David a Hercule. Voir Tolnay, J. d. p. K. 1933, p. 95 et ss. et K. 
Lanckoronska, Dawna Sutzka 1938. 
31 Nous nous référons au résumé des mythes astraux fait par J. Carcopino, La Basilique pythagoricienne de la Porte 
Majeure, Paris 1926, p. 268 et ss. 
32 Frey 109.12. ““Mais aprés que l’esprit s’est séparé (du corps 

I] retourne a son étoile.”’ 

Voir aussi Frey 109.99. 
33 J. Carcopino, ouv, cit. p. 272 et ss. 
34 Comme !'a cru A. Riegl, Die Barockkunst in Rom, p. 41. 
%5 Voir Franz Cumont, La roue a puiser les Ames du Manichéisme 
Ile partie p. 384 et ss. “‘Les Manichéens avaient imaginé une machine munie de 12 jarres ou pots qui, tournant avec 
la sphére céleste, puisait les mes des morts et les portait jusqu’aux vaisseaux du soleil. . . . Cette roue n’était autre 
dans la pensée de Mani que le cercle du Zodiaque."’ Je dois a M. M. Schapiro d'avoir connu l'article de M. F. Cumont, 
sur lequel il attira mon attention. 
% A. Andreani Bartsch, XII, p. 135 No. 13. Cette xylographie a dd étre appréciée au 17e siécle, puisqu’on en fit des 
copies: une de Giovanni Battista della Rovere (1621-30) est 4 Turin a San Francesco d’Assisi, une autre par E. 
Moreau est dans le Cabinet des Estampes de la Bibliothéque Nationale a Paris. 


37 Publié dans Neder!. Houtsneden 1500-1550 pl. 291/292. 


Revue de |’ Histoire des Religions, Vol. 72, 1915, 
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JOSEPH WOOD: A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF HIS 
LIFE AND THE FIRST CATALOGUE OF HIS 
WORK By GeorGE C. Groce, JR. and J. T. Coase WILLET 


flutist, fiddler, tippler, engraver and painter of cabinet portraits in 

water color and oils, as well as a draughtsman in crayon. During 
the years of his prime Wood enjoyed high repute “in every section of 
our Union” as “the first artist in his line in the United States’’.’ But his 
eclipse was so rapid and complete that, within a generation after his 
death, even the best informed writers on American graphic arts knew 
little and said less of this ““Miniature painter of former days.’* The 
story of the ill-starred “man of genius” is a study in itself. The purpose 
of this sketch is neither to point a moral nor adorn a tale, but rather to 
establish the painter’s chronology, to characterize his emotional and 
technical equipment, and to present the first check list of his work. 

Our knowledge of Joseph Wood is based, in the main, on three major 
sources: (1) Dunlap’s History of the Rise . . . of the Arts of Design in the 
United States,* founded on the author’s slight personal knowledge and 
upon the incredible stories told him by John Wesley Jarvis when that 
erratic portraitist was broken in mind and body; (z) James K. Pauld- 
ing’s “Sketch of the Life of Mr. Wood”, in the January 1811 issue of 
the Portfolio, in which it is to be feared that Wood recounted, with full 
artistic license, some stories which were not, strictly speaking, true; 
and (3) the long obituary article written by S. A. Elliot, an intimate 
friend. The present study makes the first use of this latter source in 
more than a century, and also assembles the newspaper and directory 
citations for the first time. 

Joseph Wood was born about 1778 on his father’s farm near Clarks- 
town, now Rockland (then Orange) County, New York. The lad was 
obsessed with the idea of becoming an artist, but his father was equally 
resolved that his son should be nothing of the sort. Wood told Paulding 
of stealing away into fields and forests to sketch the beauties of the coun- 
try-side, only to be captured and imprisoned in the courthouse steeple 
when the elder Wood was sheriff. The courthouse captivity is question- 
able, however, since Wood’s father did not become sheriff until his son 


J i. WOOD (1778?-1830), the miniature painter, was also a 
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was twenty years of age.* Nevertheless, the conflicts between father and 
son were so real that when Joseph Wood was about fifteen years old, he 
deserted the parental roof to seek his fortune in New York City. 

For nearly a decade Wood was lost among the 30,000 people of the 
metropolis, where, during nearly two years “he supported himself by 
working in the summer, and playing the violin in winter.”’ About 1794, 
Wood became apprentice to a New York silversmith in whose shop he 
did miniatures whenever opportunity permitted. Then, about 1801, 
when his seven years’ apprenticeship might be presumed to have 
expired, Wood’s name first appears in the New York City directory. 
The following year his partnership with the eccentric John Wesley 
Jarvis (whose disagreeable apprenticeship to Edward Savage had just 
expired) is heralded by the following advertisement: 


PHYSIOGNOTRACE.———JARVIS & WOOD respectfully inform the Ladies and 
Gentlemen of New-York, that at their Drawing Academy, No. 31, Chatham-row, two doors 
east from the Theatre, they execute Likenesses for two shillings each, either on glass or on 


paper. 


Hours of attendance from nine o’clock in the morning till four in the afternoon; and from 
7 to 9 in the evening. No likeness no pay. 

N. B. The public may rest assured this is not the patent machine lately advertised.° 

These daring young men announced their partnership by charging 
eight times as much for their portraits as did Jarvis’s late master, 
Edward Savage who advertised his “PATENT PHYSIOGNO- 
TRACE” on the same page of the same newspaper! 

Such audacity was but a mild foretaste of what was soon to follow. 
It is said that, ““Music was the gay enlivener of his leisure hours and his 
tich toned voice was melody itself.’’® There were stories of gay parties 
of nondescript young men where Wood fiddled and Jarvis made the 
whole group merry with the droll stories for which he was famous. The 
reputations of both Jarvis and Wood were blackened by slanderous 
tongues, but the fame of both young men as artists and gay blades grew 
apace.® And it is clear enough from his extant work that Wood, at least, 
deserved this growing reputation. 

Whether it was through Jarvis (as he told Dunlap) or through the 
attractiveness of Wood’s own miniatures (as Wood told Paulding), it is 
certain that Edward Greene Malbone, then the foremost miniaturist of 
the United States, gave Wood some lessons in the various phases of 
miniature painting.’ Presumably this was before or during 1805, since 
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Wood’s miniature of Peter Castelli, painted in the year 180? (the date is 
not clear) is obviously the work of an amateur, while the finely modeled 
portrait of James Stuart (Fig. 2), signed by Wood and dated 1805, is 
clearly the work of a hand with more than ordinary skill and training. 

Meanwhile, as is indicated by the following excerpts from New York 
City directories, the partnership of Jarvis and Wood continued until 
approximately 1810, when Jarvis moved to the South”, leaving Wood 
in New York, where he remained three years longer. 

1801-2 ‘‘Wood, J.[oseph] portrait and miniature painter, 91 Pearl Street."’ 
1802-3 “‘Wood, Joseph, portrait painter, 51 Chambers.”’ 
1803-4 ‘‘Wood, Joseph, portrait painter, 31 Park.”’ 
1804-5 ‘‘Wood, Joseph, portrait painter, 28 Wall, & 51 Chambers.”’ 

‘Jarvis and Wood, portrait and miniature painters, 28 Wall.”’ 
1805-6 ‘‘Wood, Joseph, portrait painter, 118 Wm. & 4 Harison."’ 

‘Jarvis & Wood, portrait & miniature painters, 37 Chatham." 
1806-7 “‘Wood, Joseph, portrait painter, 72 Chapel.”’ 

‘Jarvis & Wood, portrait & miniature painters, 40 Nassau.”’ 
1807-8 ‘‘Wood, Joseph, miniature painter, 3 Cedar.”’ 

‘Jarvis & Wood, portrait & miniature painters, 3 Cedar."’ 
1808-9 ‘‘Wood, Joseph, miniature painter, Theatre, & 266 Wm." 

‘Jarvis & Wood, portrait & miniature painters, 1 Wall."’ 
1809-10 ‘‘Wood, Joseph, miniature painter, 266 Wm."’ 

“Jarvis & Wood, portrait & miniature painters, 1 Wall.” 
1810-11 “‘Wood, Joseph, miniature painter, 160 B roadway, H.64 Hudson.’ 
1811-12 ‘‘Wood, Joseph, miniature painter, 160 Broadway, H. 3 N. Moore.”’ 
1812-13 “Wood, Joseph, miniature painter, 160 Broadway.” 

Dunlap assures us that Wood “executed work enough to have 
secured a fortune,” and the expansive Jarvis asserted that he and Wood 
often made a hundred dollars a day.’ Nevertheless, only a little work of 
Wood’s New York period has been identified. There is a profile of 
Gabriel Manigault (Fig. 3), done, perhaps with the physiognotrace, in 
1807 or 1808. Also there are miniatures of Peter Augustus Jay, of Oliver 
Hazard Perry painted in 1809, and adelightful little portrait of the popu- 
lar young actor, John Howard Payne, done about 1811. 

Wood’s fame, however, was spreading so rapidly that, in 1811, 
Nathaniel Rogers came to him as a pupil.”* In the same year James K. 
Paulding, the intimate of Bryant, Cooper, and Irving, wrote in the 
Portfolio that Wood was 


exercising his talents in Newyork without a rival, and with a clear prospect of that reputa- 
tion and independence which ought ever to be the reward of genius and industry, and which 
in the opinion of those who know him best, he merits by excellence in his art as well as by 
his unassuming manners and genuine worth. 
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The enthusiastic reception given to Wood and his work was almost 
without precedent, for native New York artists had not traditionally 
been so well received by their fellow citizens." Nevertheless, these 
triumphs seemed only to whet his appetite and to urge him on toward 
new fields of conquest, for in 1813 he removed to Philadelphia where he 


is listed as follows in the city directories: 


1813 *‘Wood, Joseph, miniature painter, 107 Walnut Street.”’ 
1814 “‘Wood, Joseph, miniature painter, 96 South Third Street.’ 
1815 No Philadelphia directory is available. 

1816 ‘‘Wood, Joseph, miniature painter, 140 Chestnut Street.”’ 
1817 “‘Wood, Joseph, miniature painter, 140 Chestnut Street.”’ 


Here, also, Wood made more than a casual impression. In 1813 he 
exhibited thirteen portraits of unidentified sitters at the annual exhibi- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts (of which he became an 
associate), and the following year he exhibited eleven.” Further, he 
painted the series of heroes of the War of 1812 which appeared in the 
Analectic (Figs. 4 & 5), the Portfolio, and in Joseph Delaplain’s Reposi- 
tory. By 1817, however, Wood’s exhibitions of portraits had dwindled 
to almost nothing and, after 1820, he appears never to have exhibited 
again at the Academy’s annual exhibitions.” 

The decrease of his activity in Pennsylvania is, in part, accounted for 
by the fact that in 1816 Wood had once again changed his residence.” 
This time his move was to Washington, D. C., where reconstruction 
after the War of 1812 was in progress. Army and naval officers, three 
college presidents, Chief Justice John Marshall, and the President of the 
United States as well as his wife, the charming Dolly Madison, all sat to 
his brush. In 1818, when Delaplain advertised in the Washington press 
that his Repository of the Lives and Portraits of Distinguished Americans 
had been published, Wood’s name was mentioned after those of 
Stuart and Trumbull, but ahead of Peale and Otis, on the list of resident 
American contributors.” In addition to enjoying a high position among 
his artistic colleagues, Elliot states that Wood’s “company was courted 
by the first men of the Nation.” 

But Elliot also pointed out that “instability is a prominent trait of 
human character; and those pleasing visions [of high and general 
renown] vanished and left a dreary waste in it[s] stead—a mighty mind 
surrounded by its own desolation.” In 1819, Wood was listed in the 
Baltimore directory as residing at ““49 Pitt Street”, Old Town. Yet, 
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despite the fact that his work, done in or near Baltimore and dated 1819, 
is not uncommon, Wood decamped and was not listed in Baltimore 
again until 1824, when he lived at “71 Baltimore Street.” Very little of 
his work can be ascribed to this second Baltimore period, and after the 
latter date his name never again appeared in the Baltimore directories. 
It is remotely possible that his wanderlust once more got the better of 
him in 1826, for in that year an engraving of the South Carolina Medical 
College, signed ““J. Wood Sculp.” was published in Charleston. But 
the engraving might have been done at Washington. 

Wood, meanwhile, painted some few portraits: two of Henry Clay, 
one of Daniel Webster (Fig. 1), and the vigorous portrait of Andrew 
Jackson in the caped, military cloak. But already his popularity, if not 
his capacity, was on the wane. Surrounded by a merry group of cronies, 
it is said that Wood, during the 1820’s, was more frequently found in 
his cups than in his workshop practising his craft. It is also recorded that 
Wood’s companions, “soothed his follies, palliated his errors and en- 
couraged him to excess”’, and that although they “‘courted his company 
in prosperity .. . [they] deserted him in the dark hour of adversity”’. 

The brief extracts which we have from the Washington newspapers 
and directories are illuminating: 

1822 ‘‘Wood, Joseph, portrait painter, at Rumpffs city hotel.’ (Washington city directory. ) 

1825 “‘J. Wood continues to paint miniatures and small portraits and may be found at any 
hour at his dwelling on Pennsylvania Avenue, next door west of Way's Buildings."’ 
(Washington, National Intelligencer, Oct. 25, 1825). 

1826 “‘J. Wood, Artist respectfully informs his friends that he still resides on Pennsylvania 
Avenue, four doors west from Dr. Gunton's, corner of 9th Street.’’ (Washington, 
United States Telegraph, Nov. 7, 1826). 


1827 ‘‘Wood, Joseph miniature painter n side Pen ave betw 9 & 10 w."’ (Washington city 
Directory). 

1829 ‘‘J. Wood, artist continues to make drawings of models for patentees, and also speci- 
fications, at his old residence on Penn. Ave., four doors west from Dr. Gunton’s, corner 
of 9th Street.’ (Washington, National Intelligencer, March 3, 1829; cf. ibid, Mar. 24, 
1829. ) 
“Miniature painting: The Subscriber respectfully informs the public that he has left 
his old residence and taken a painting room next door to Mr. Raphael Jones's Store, 
at Mrs. Ballards.”’ Jo. Wood 
Drawings & specifications of models for patentees made with promptness & accuracy. 
(Washington, National Intelligencer, May 16, 1829.) 

1830 ‘‘Wood, Joseph miniature painter n side Pen ave betw 3 & 4 w."’ (Supplement to 
Washington directory, p. 22. 

“Ingenious, high minded, honorable,” more than generous in his 


praise of other artists, Wood was sought out by “company for which 
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his superior mind at times entertained the greatest contempt and by 
degrees [it] became pleasing; and habits at which he once shuddered, 
became familiar by convivial associations.” In the last days of his life 
the companions of a former day “‘vanished and left their half-murdered 
victim to the kindness of other friends; and, for aught they cared, to 
expire, neglected and forgotten.” 

On June 15, 1830, Wood died in Washington of ““Dropsy in the 
Chest.”® His funeral was “numerously attended” by friends who ac- 
companied his remains on foot to the Congressional Cemetery, where 
his body was buried “‘in the southeast portion of the cemetery within a 
short distance of the placid bosom of Anacostia.””* Wood was survived 
by a wife and family, but his effects were so few that no will can be found 
in probate.” 

In the past, the name of Joseph Wood has not been mentioned in any 
available list of early American engravers, but evidence brought to 
light in the course of the present investigation strongly suggests that he 
should be mentioned in future compilations. First, it should be noted 
that John Jarvis, formerly apprenticed to the engraver, Edward Savage, 
was listed as an engraver in the New York City directories from 1804 to 
1807. This was precisely the period when the firm of “Jarvis & Wood, 
portrait & miniature painters” enjoyed its greatest popularity.’* Second, 
we know that Wood’s habit of working on a small scale with minia- 
tures might have been conducive to a certain adeptness with the en- 
graver’s needle, and that his early apprenticeship to a New York silver- 
smith may have pointed the way in the same direction. Last, we know 
from Wood’s eagerness to study under Malbone, how quick he was to 
seek instruction in the graphic arts. Thus, from his opportunities, 
talents, and habits the inference is fairly plain that Wood was quite 
likely to have been an engraver. 

This hypothesis is strengthened by the existence of two aquatints and 
two line-engravings, all signed by “J. Wood” or by “Wood”. One is an 
undated “View of Philadelphia from Cooper’s Ferry Drawn and en- 
graved by J. Wood”. Since Joseph Wood had a Philadelphia residence 
from 1813 to 1817 it would have been quite possible for him to have 
executed this view and we know of no other J. Wood who might have 
done so. Further, there is in the Bland Collection at the New York 
Public Library a plate depicting twelve shells, inscribed ““Conchology 
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... Plate V,” signed ““Wood sc.” This engraving is also a Philadelphia 
item of the time of Joseph Wood’s residence, since it appeared in an 
early volume of Abraham Rees’ Encyclopedia, published from 1810 to 
1840 in the Quaker City. 

The second aquatint, “A Front View of the Penitentiary at Rich- 
mond,” (Fig. 8) is signed “J. Wood fecit.”"” Joseph Wood’s proximity 
to Richmond while he was a resident of Washington, suggests that other 
work by Wood may yet come to light in or near the Virginia capital. A 
line engraving of South Carolina Medical College, signed “J. Wood 
sculp.” and published at Charleston in 1826, appears to be an engraving 
made from an architect’s drawing. Hence, Wood may or may not have 
visited Charleston. 

A glance at the catalogue of the artist’s work will reveal that, later in 
life, Joseph Wood executed many of his portraits for subsequent en- 
graving. Fully half of his known work was engraved during his own 
lifetime, and much of his work, executed just after the close of the War 
of 1812, was made specifically to be engraved for the publisher, Joseph 
Delaplaine. The latter fact comes out clearly in the following two letters, 
hitherto unpublished, from James Monroe to Joseph Delaplaine:*° 

Washington, March 14, 1816 
Sir: 


quested, & actually appointed a day for the purpose, but I was prevented then by very 
interesting business, & I have been so engrossed ever since, that I have never been able to do 
it. It is my intention in compliance with your wish, to afford him an opportunity, while 
here, provided he does me the favor, to call at my house 
With great respect, | am, Sir 
Yr very obt servant 
Jas. Monroe 
Washington, May 31, 1816 
Sir: 
Mr. Wood did not take my portrait, owing I presume, to my not being able to attend 
at his chamber for the purpose. My engagements during the session of Congress rendered it 


impossible = 
Jas. Monroe 


Joseph Wood’s painting and drawing for engravers may have begun 
at an earlier age than has hitherto been thought. One of the rarest prints 
of early-republican New York harbor is inscribed, “Drawn by John 
Wood Eng? by W. Rollison/New York from Long Island/Published 
by J. Wood & W. Rollison New York February 4th 1801.” The in- 
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scription plainly says that the drawing was by John Wood, but it should 
be pointed out that letter-engravers not infrequently mistook the names 
of even the most famous artists. For example, the English engraver 
Heath inscribed his engraving of the Lansdowne Washington as having 
been painted by “Gabriel” Stuart, even after Stuart had become cele- 
brated throughout the British Isles.” Would not a letter-engraver be 
much more likely to mistake the name of an obscure apprentice like 
Wood than that of the famous Stuart? 

Furthermore, Paulding tells us that Wood’s earliest drawings were 
landscapes.” Mr. Harry MacNeill Bland asserts that the Philadelphia 
view is “virtually a companion piece” to that of New York harbor, and, 
in addition, the technique and composition of both prints are strikingly 
similar to the view of the Richmond penitentiary mentioned above.” 
While these facts may not constitute absolute proof, as indeed they do 
not, certainly the whole series of circumstances may be considered as 
very strong presumptive evidence. 

In order that we may see Wood in his setting, a few words should be 
said about his predecessors and contemporaries in New York City. The 
high point in mid-eighteenth century painting at New York was reached 
with the arrival of the itinerant English painter, John Wollaston about 
1749. He took provincial New York by storm—painting, within two 
years, more than fifty portraits which have come down to us.” His sub- 
sequent journey southward, to Philadelphia, through Maryland and 
Virginia to Charleston, South Carolina, was something in the nature of 
a triumph.” Wollaston was not a gifted painter, but he gave what the 
market demanded—rococo elegance, grace, rich fabrics and delicate 
laces, which afforded pleasing decorations for the walls of many a 
Georgian mansion.” Subsequently both John Singleton Copley, in 
1771, and Gilbert Stuart, in 1794, did well in New York as well as Pen- 
sylvania.* Both artists, however, were more comfortable in the aristo- 
cratic traditions of eighteenth century America than in what came 
thereafter. 

These were Joseph Wood’s predecessors. His two most prominent 
contemporaries in New York were John Trumbull (1756-1843) and 
John Vanderlyn (1775-1852). Trumbull, trained at London in the clas- 
sical school of historical painting by Benjamin West (1728-1820), 
looked on the American Revolution as a homeric struggle for human 
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freedom, and sought to immortalize its epic scenes on canvas. But when 
the belated call came to enlarge his small pictorial dramas for the ro- 
tunda of the Capitol at Washington, he was unable to fulfill his earlier 
promise. John Vanderlyn, trained in the atelier of Jacques Louis David 
(1748-1825), sought also to bring classic taste to American art but he, 
too, suffered bitter disappointment.” 

True, the classic taste was dominant among the better trained artists 
and with the older, wealthier families. But the demand of the others— 
the overwhelming majority, consisting of farmers, business men, politi- 
cians, and the like—was for simple, direct likenesses of themselves, their 
families or their friends without benefit of Grecian urns or Roman 
ruins. Joseph Wood was well qualified to meet this demand. Paulding 
said that Wood was the “first” miniaturist in America, Elliot asserted 
that the name of Wood was famous throughout the nation, and Dunlap 
stated that “Wood . . . executed work enough to have secured a for- 
tune.””*° But, in the long view of more than a century, these assertions 
reflect rather the trend of taste current in Wood’s day than his permanent 
rank among American artists. In short, Wood supplied a demand and, 
accordingly, he was popular. 

Wood’s work was, in a measure, typical of the first generation of 
American trained artists. These painters did “lack the ease and flexibility 
of style of the older men; but the direct, objective honesty of their 
observation is pleasant and refreshing”. In contrast with eighteenth 
century practice, Wood used no conventional devices (as such rococo 
painters as John Wollaston often did); his figures were not transmuted 
into Roman heroes (as were many of Trumbull’s); nor into Grecian 
beauties (as was sometimes true of Vanderlyn’s portraits). Wood’s 
figures were doughty sea-dogs of the War of 1812, honest merchants, 
vigorous military men, aspiring politicians, and their “fellow citizens”. 
Wood painted what he saw, differentiating face from face and character 
from character, sometimes with skill and remarkable insight, but some- 
times too with far-from-happy results. 

In technique, Wood’s work is uneven. There was no uniform devel- 
opment throughout his life; the best of his early miniatures are quite as 
good as the best of his later ones. His compositions, which are not 
original, are characteristic of the period rather than of the individual. 
Wood found his most pleasing expression in miniature painting, where 
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his attention was concentrated on the face and character of the sitter. 
Outside this field, he found such problems as the painting of hands espe- 
cially difficult. 


It is as a representative of a period that Wood is of interest to twen- 
tieth century students. His simplicity of style, his directness of approach 
might almost be termed “classical” in the best sense of that much- 
abused word. His work is a visual reminder of the achievements and 
limitations of the first generation of American-trained artists as well as 
of the simple and honest tastes of early-republican America. 


(The first catalogue of the works of Joseph Wood will be published 
as a supplement to volume III of The Art Quarterly, and will be mailed 
to subscribers together with the index. EDITOR.) 
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the mid-eighteenth century American painters. V. Barker in A Critical Introduction to Early American Painting, New 
York, 1931, applies the term baroque-rococo to the painters of the entire colonial period. Neither authority would 
contend that these terms are applic able to every case 


% Dictionary of American Biography, 20 vols., New York, 1928-36 
* Ibid and E. P. Richardson, The Way of Western Art, Cambridge, Mass., 1939, pp. 39-41, 42-43 
*” Dunlap, History 


*1E. P. Richardson, “Portraits by Jacob Eichholtz,’’ Art in America, XX VU, January 1939, p. 17. 
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A RECONSTRUCTION OF FRANCESCO DI 
GIORGIO’S CHESS GAME By ALLEN WELLER 


panel in the collection of Mr. Maitland Fuller Griggs, New 

York, representing a serious chess game (Fig. 1). Ever since 
it was first published by Schubring (as a Matteo di Giovanni)' and first 
accredited to Francesco di Giorgio, its rightful creator, by Perkins? it 
has been very well known. It has been exhibited upon a number of 
occasions,* and has been frequently reproduced.* The combination of 
gteat formal charm in composition and execution, and of a subject 
which is unusual and entertaining makes its popularity readily under- 
standable. 

There are a number of interesting problems in connection with the 
picture which have not been seriously investigated. Francesco’s artistic 
development is not yet clearly enough defined for us to be altogether 
sure of its place in his chronology. The literary source of the narrative 
illustrated by the picture has never been identified. The fact that the 
panel as we see it today is a fragment of a once larger composition has 
not been generally taken into consideration. 

Let us discuss the physical characteristics of the picture first. A chess 
game is being played between a young man and a lady. He seems to 
have won, and with quiet dignity she places her hand upon his arm in 
token of defeat. The gentleman, with flowing blond hair, like most of 
the characters in the scene, is seated upon a chair made in the form of an 
inverted classic capital, and is fashionably dressed, a cloak thrown over 
one arm. He is attended by three young gallants who are observing the 
progress of the game. The maiden also has her followers—four girls of 
much the same type. The scene takes place in front of a brick wall, 
broken in the middle by a simple window which gives us a glimpse of 
a rather bare, distant landscape. Two thick columns are in front of the 
figures. The picture is painted broadly and freely, with little attention 
to superfluous detail. 

The color scheme is glowing but subdued, quite different from the 
clear bright distinction of Francesco’s early religious panels. The 
columns are dark blue-green, with black bases and tops. The frieze at 


(): of the most enchanting Sienese paintings in America is a 
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the top of the wall repeats the same green. The brick wall is brownish- 
red, the floor a light warm tan. All of the figures are blond except the 
man second from the left and the girl atthe extreme right. Their costumes 
introduce a rather bright red, a warm yellow, a good deal of black, and 
an unusual but very attractive light brown. The landscape is dark green 
and blue, except for the white horizon. 


Though the composition seems well balanced, due to the fact that 
the players engaged in the chess game are placed almost in the center, 
there are certain curious and illogical features in the total arrangement. 
The uneven spacing of the prominent columns in the front plane is an 
unexpected detail. Had the picture been planned in this shape, we 
should expect the columns to be placed either at the edges, thus acting 
as stable boundary units, or on each side of the central couple, dividing 
them from the attendant figures, and forming a sort of triptych arrange- 
ment. But no compositional logic can explain the strange placing of half 
of one column at the extreme left, while the other, seen in its entirety, is 
placed about a quarter of the way from the right side. This, coupled 
with the fact that the figure of the woman at the extreme right is cut 
exactly down the middle by the frame, makes it almost certain that the 
picture once extended further to left and to right, for the quattrocento 
attist simply did not compose in this casual and informal fashion. 


In connection with the Griggs picture, I should like to discuss a 
fragmentary panel in the collection of Mr. Bernard Berenson, Florence 
(Fig. 2). Though it is included in Mr. Berenson’s list of Francesco di 
Giorgio’s paintings,° it has never been reproduced, and has been men- 
tioned by only one other of the many scholars who have written on this 
artist.° A group of youths (it is possible to distinguish six; the heads of 
others are also represented) stand in front of a red-brown brick wall 
with a dull green architrave, between two stout green columns with 
almost identical black capitals and bases. They are observing some 
event to the right, and stand, or lean against the column, with dignified 
attention. The colors of the costumes are golden yellow, crimson, and 
a green so dark as to be almost black, spotted with an unusually satisfy- 
ing sense of pattern. Most of the youths have yellow hair, and all of it is 
of an almost wig-like thickness which supports the bright caps and hats. 
The panel has evidently been cut off at the right, and in its present 
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fragmentary condition it seems impossible to explain the significance 
of the scene. 

Berenson has classified the picture as the fragment of a Spoza/izio, 
but actually these young men give no clue to the nature of the event they 
watch with such evident interest.’ As a matter of fact, the picture is nota 
sacred subject at all but has been cut off from the left side of the Griggs 
Chess Game. The measurements of the two panels correspond almost 
exactly: the Griggs panel is thirty-four centimeters high, and the panel 
in the Berenson collection is thirty-four and a half. Evidently the 
Griggs panel was slightly cut down at the top as well as at the sides; this 
difference in size is borne out by a comparison of photographs taken to 
scale (Fig. 6). The columns are identical in style, and are divided be- 
tween the two panels so that they fit together in such a way as to com- 
plete each other. The style of the figures in the two pictures is exactly 
the same: in fact, the prominent young man ina high hat in the Berenson 
panel wears the same costume, almost fold for fold, as the principal 
attendant of the chess playing youth in the Griggs picture. The courses 
in the brick wall agree exactly. The color scheme of the architectural 
members, so far as I can tell, and taking into consideration the different 
condition of the two panels, is the same. Finally, quite aside from these 
close compositional relationships, there are certain casual surface 
injuries which firmly link the two fragmentary panels together. A hori- 
zontal crack in the wood itself, close to the center of the composition, 
continues from one picture to the other. A series of diagonal surface 
scratches match exactly when photographs of the proper scale are 
placed side by side. 

With the addition of the hitherto unreproduced panel of attendants 
reunited to the left of the Griggs panel, we become even more painfully 
aware of a further missing portion, as yet unidentified, which must have 
continued the composition to the right. This should consist of a group 
of maidens in another section of about fourteen centimeters wide, with 
a final column to balance the one on the left of the panel in Italy. I have 
even been so rash as to attempt, by means of a line drawing, to recon- 
struct the possible original appearance of the complete panel as it may 
have formerly looked (Fig. 5), adapting the missing figures to the right 
from a group of ladies who appear in a somewhat similar group ina 
cassone panel by Francesco in the Stibbert Museum, Florence.* I have 
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also added to the height of the architrave along the top of the Griggs 
panel, which, according to the dimensions of the other picture, seems 
to have been slightly cut down. 

If this reconstruction is, in its main lines, correct, it shows certain 
rather unexpected compositional peculiarities. One of these is the fact 
that the female attendants to the right of the Griggs panel are placed 
further back in the picture plane than the young men they balance, so 
that their heads are nearer the architrave and their feet further away from 
the lower edge of the panel. If this scheme were continued in the miss- 
ing section to the right, the result would seem unbalanced and crowded, 
and I have consequently restored my figures to correspond in plane to 
the figures on the left, in spite of the rather awkward head line this pro- 
duces. The fact that the table seems to be unsupported by legs can be 
explained by the lack of logical architectural thinking often observed in 
Sienese painting, and can be paralleled by other works of the period.* 
It should be noted, too, that not only is the center of interest, the chess 
game itself, not in the center of the triptych scheme of the restored 
composition, but decidedly to the right, and also that the whole scene 
is looked at from a viewpoint far to the right of the center of the panel. 
This explains the peculiar form of the central window. The two divi- 
sions of the left frame show us two sides of the window jamb, while we 
see only the wall side of the right jamb. As it is not a usual feature in the 
fifteenth century to design an entire composition from a point of view 
other than the central one, except when the artist introduces a colon- 
nade down the center, the possibility suggests itself that there may 
originally have been a second picture, corresponding to this one in size 
and probably in architectural organization, placed to the right of it, 
which would have been arranged in perspective so that both would 
have been spatially consistent if the spectator stood exactly between 
them as he looked at both. The subject matter and scale make it of course 
probable that the panels were furniture decorations. 

What is the subject of this serious chess game? Schubring suggested 
that it was perhaps an illustration to Boccaccio, but there is no story in 
the Decameron which hinges upon a chess game.” Certainly it cannot 
be a Renaissance version of some classic story, as is true of so many 
fifteenth century secular paintings. The theme must be looked for 
among the wovelle of the period, but the task seems rather a hopeless 
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one when Professor Grandgent has said that he cannot identify the 
source." Perhaps a search among the French chivalric romances 
would provide the clue to the episode: many of these introduce chess 
games, and these stories were certainly widely disseminated in Italy.” In 
the great majority of these the game takes place between men, but there 
ate a few in which ladies and gentlemen play together.** It seems to me 
that the spirit and setting is more closely approximated by Huon of 
Bordeaux than by any other.'* In Chapter LIII of this romance the story 
is told of how Huon is entertained by King Ivoryn, who makes trial of 
Huon’s accomplishments as a chess player by proposing that the hero 
play a game with his daughter, and that, if she loses, she will be forced to 
take him as her lover. She is overcome with love for Huon, pays no 
attention to the game, and is checkmated, whereupon Huon demon- 
strates his chivalry by releasing her from the bargain. The story fits 
the scene perfectly well and would undoubtedly have been known in 
Italy at this period.** The rapt attention of the attendants accords well 
with the silence enjoined on the spectators, who were commanded not 
to speak on pain of death. Incidentally, it is of interest to remember that 
Siena occupied a peculiarly important place in the development of 
parlour games in Italy,’® and consequently such a scene might have been 
particularly congenial to a Sienese patron of the period. The principal 
objection to this identification is that there does not seem to be any 
episode in the Huon of Bordeaux stories which would explain another 
panel that presents strong evidence stylistically of having been asso- 
ciated with the dismembered picture we have been discussing. 

There is a picture formerly in a private collection in Brussels, which 
was obtained from the same New York dealer through whose hands the 
Griggs panel passed (Fig. 4).7A young man, gesturing emphatically, is 
seated upon a pile of rocks to the left, accompanied by three compan- 
ions. A serious young lady appears in a window to the right, pointing 
to herself with one hand. The picture has several times been described 
as the representation of a youth serenading his inamorata,'* but the 
earnest expressions, meaningful gestures, and lack of any musical 
instrument seem to preclude that. The panel in Brussels does not seem 
to have been cut from a picture with the columnar architectural organi- 
zation of the work we have been reconstructing. But it apparently deals 
with another episode in the story of the same characters, as far as we can 
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tell from the almost identical facial types, costumes, drapery masses, pre- 
cisely represented architecture with the courses of bricks clearly shown, 
and even the inclusion of such a detail in both panels of some broken 
objects on the ground, which may have some narrative significance. 

The pictures are surely Francesco’s, in spite of certain significant 
differences between them and his more famous works. There are a good 
many details which can be paralleled in early creations: the heads of the 
young ladies and that of the Virgin of the early Avnunciation in the 
Siena Gallery (No. 277) are very similar; the drawing of the feet of the 
young men and the angel has the same thin refinement. The heavy 
blond flowing hair has been frequently used before. The massive swirls 
of drapery prominent on many of the principal figures are reminiscent 
of the influence of the north Italian painter Girolamo da Cremona on 
Francesco’s eatly work: compare, for instance, the drapery here with 
that of Francesco’s Virgin and Child in the Musée de Picardie, Amiens 
(No. 281). But the total effect of the drapery and architecture is different 
from these early works: the drapery heavier, more precise and regular 
in its representations of folds, more like the sculptural treatment of the 
Scipio Africanus (Florence, Bargello) and the San Domenico Nativity; 
the architecture not a complicated and fantastic backdrop, but an en- 
folding element, severe and plain in design, which envelopes the figures 
in a firmly controlled space-scheme. On the other hand, it is true that 
the style of the costumes finds its closest analogies in the paintings of 
artists who matured around the middle of the century rather than 
towards the end (Giovanni di Paolo, Benozzo Gozzoli). 

The confusion which still exists in the minds of many scholars on the 
subject of Francesco’s artistic chronology is indicated by the fact that 
Lionello Venturi described the Griggs Chess Game as a late work,” 
painted as a diversion from his architectural and engineering labours (by 
which we can infer that he means a date in the 1480’s or 1490’s), while 
McComb” speaks of the Berenson panel (which, as we have seen, is a 
part of the same picture) as having been painted possibly before 1466 
and thus one of Francesco’s earliest preserved pictures. Certainly the 
surprisingly monumental treatment of form in panels of such small 
size, the soberer color scheme, the broader and simpler surface style, all 
point to a late date, and I should not hesitate to place them in this final 
period of the artist’s career. 
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The author is indebted to Mr. Griggs and Mr. Berenson for permission to publish photographs of the pictures in 
their collections; to Dr. Hans Tietze for assistance in trying to locate the painting in Brussels; to Wildenstein & Co. 
for ee of this work; to Dr. Ulrich Middeldorf for several helpful suggestions; to Mr. Courtney Conover 
for studying the chess game itself; and to the Research Council of the University of Missouri for a grant under which 
a number of studies of Sienese art are being carried out. 

1 P. Schubring, Apollo, V, 1927, p. 156. His attribution to Matteo is based on a supposed similarity to the Stratonice 
panels in the Huntington Library, San Marino, California, which are not, however, by Matteo himself. 


2F. M. Perkins, Art in America, XVI, 1928, p. 68. 

3 New York, Century Association Exhibition of Mr. Griggs’ paintings, 1930, No. 10; Chicago, Century of Progress 
Exhibition, 1934, No. 28; New York, Century Association Exhibition of Italian Renaissance Paintings, 1935, No. 
7; Cleveland, Great Lakes Exhibition, 1936, No. 128. 

4 By both Schubring and Perkins; see also H. Comstock, International Studio, LXXXIX, April 1928, p. 34; L. M. 
Martini, La Diana, V, 1930, pp. 101, 104; L. Venturi, Pitture italiane in America, Milan, 1931, pl. 233 (Eng. ed., 1933, 
II, pl. 305); P. Misciatelli, Studi Senese, Siena, 1931, p. 68; H. Tietze, Messterwerke Europaischer Maleres in Amerika, 
Vienna, 1935, p. 55 CEng. ed., 1939, p. 55); Beaux-Arts, LX XIII, no. 119, 12 April 1935, p. 6; B. Berenson, I Pittori 
italiani del Rinascimento, Milan, 1936, p. 146; A. M. Frankfurter, The Art News, XXXV, 1 May 1937, pp. 43, 156. 
Mentioned, but not reproduced, by the following: American Journal of Archaeology, XXXII, 1928, p. 527; S. Brinton, 
Apollo, XIII, 1931, p. 129; R. Van Marle, Iconographie de I’ Art Profane, The Hague, I, 1931, p. 66; B. Berenson, Italian 
Pictures of the Renaissance, Oxford, 1932, p. 202 (Italian ed., 1936, p. 174); S. Brinton, Francesco di Giorgio Martini of 
Siena, London, I, 1934, p. 109; R. Van Marle, The Development of the Italian Schools of Painting, The Hague, XVI, 1937, 
pp. 262, 362. 

5 B. Berenson, op. cit., p. 202 (Italian ed., p. 174). 


6 A. McComb, Art Studies, II, 1924, p. 27. 

7 The attendant male figures in such an entirely comparable picture as Matteo di Giovanni's Marriage of the Virgin 
(Fig. 3) in the Johnson Collection, Philadelphia (No. 107) could never be mistaken, even if seen out of context, for 
participants in any scene except a spozalizio because of the motif of the breaking of the rods and the gesture of a 
fist raised to smite St. Joseph. This picture should be studied, too, because of its analogous space arrangement, with 
columns across the front plane. (The painting is attributed to Vecchietta in Berenson’s catalogue of the Johnson 
Collection, but —— as Matteo in the recent editions of his lists, and was so exhibited in the Masterpieces of Art 
exhibition at the New York World's Fair, 1939, No. 248.) 

8 Stibbert No. 4098; I have reversed two of the figures from their position in this painting. 

® Cf. Giovanni di Paolo, Scenes from the life of John the Baptist, Chicago, Art Institute; Stratonice Master, Antiochus 
and Stratonice, San Marino, California, Huntington Library. 

10 Boccaccio’s Filicolo (c. 1331), founded upon the French romance of Floire et Blanchfleur, introduces a chess game, 
but it is between two men. 


1! Comstock, op. cit., p. 36. 

12 Cf. F. Strohmeyer, Das Schachspiel im Altfranzosischen, Halle, 1895, and H. J. R. Murray, A History of Chess, Oxford, 
1913, pp. 736-755. For illustrations of chess games in romance literature, see R. Van Marle, Iconographie, pp. 62-66. 

13 The principal ones are Tristan (12th c.), Percival (c. 1175), Huon de Bordeaux (c. 1200), Les Echecs amoureux, and 
Voeux du Paon (1312). 

14 Cf. the English translation by Lord Berners (1534), ed. S. L. Lee, Early English Text Society, XL, 1882, pp. 177-181. 
The Huon chess episode is known to modern literature through G. Giacosa's charming one-act play, Una partite 
a scacchi (1872). Mr. Courtney Conover, who has studied the representation of the game itself, says that apparently 
Francesco has simply shown a conventionalized game, and not a situation resulting from actual play. 

15 Fifteenth century Italian literature dealing with chess is abundant. One of the most popular works of the period 
was Jacobus de Cessolis’s moralized account of the game, Liber de moribus hominum et officits nobilum (13th c.), manu- 
scripts of which are to be found in many Italian libraries. This work was first printed in Milan in 1478; an Italian 
translation (with very fine woodcuts) was published in Florence in 1493. Francesco Colonna’s Hypnerotomachia 
Poliphili (written 1479?) emphasizes contemporary preoccupation with chess by introducing a game of living 
chess-men. 

16 Cf. T. F. Crane, Italian Social Customs of the Sixteenth Century, New Haven, 1920, pp. 263-285. 

17 The painting was once in the collection of Mr. Henry Wauters; later it was reported in the Lowenstein collection, 
but I have been unable to locate its present whereabouts. 134 x 1614 inches. 

18 Martini, op. cét., p. 104; Misciattelli, op. cét., p. 68. 

19 Venturi, op. cét., II, pl. 305. 

20 McComb, op. cét., p. 27. 

Note: I should like to take this opportunity to correct an error in an earlier article on Francesco di Giorgio which 
appeared in this periodical, Vol. II, 1939, p. 33, note 24: the Claudia referred to as in the S. H. Kress collection, 
New York, is actually in the Mellon collection, Nationa! Gallery, Washington. 
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RUBENS ‘KING OF TUNIS AND VERMEYEN’'S 
PORTRAIT OF MULAY AHMAD By Jutius S. HeLtp 


paintings which figured in Rubens’ estate after his death, where 

they were described as follows: Twe portretten van een Koning ven 
Thunis naer Antonius Moro (Nos. 148-149).1 Without any definite clues, 
Rooses hypothetically identified one of these paintings with a panel that 
had been in the Wellesley gallery, had passed from there into the collec- 
tion of the Marquis du Blaisel, and had finally been sold with the Secretan 
collection in 1889.’ The location of this picture was no longer known to 
Rooses when he published his book in 1892. However, the painting can 
now be identified as the King of Tunis (Fig. 1), recently acquired by the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts and formerly in the collection of John 
Wanamaker at Lindenhurst, where, although catalogued,’ it seems to 
have remained for years almost completely forgotten. Not only are the 
measurements and the description in perfect agreement, but also the 
catalogue of the Lindenhurst collection refers to Lord Wellesley and the 
Marquis du Blaisel as the previous owners. 

It is difficult to describe adequately the powerful impression this 
painting makes upon the beholder. Before a landscape in which the 
light blue sky, the rosy gray of the ruins, and the dull green of the fields 
predominate, towers the figure of the African in three-quarter length. 
He is clad in a somber, dark olive tunic enlivened by a vermilion tassel, 
a yellow and light crimson sash, and another similarly colored band 
hanging across the lower right arm. These colors are subordinate to and 
dulled by the large areas of extraordinarily sparkling white in the turban 
and other parts of the costume. The color scheme culminates in a most 
fascinating manner in the face, where the almost metallic bronze of the 
skin is suddenly pierced by flashing white highlights in the eyes, the true 
focal points of an amazing composition. The principal color arrange- 
ment is modified and animated in two ways: first, by the insertion of 
smaller patches of different color into the larger fields (copper-colored 
streaks in the turban, and blue, red, and white dots in some small figures in 
the background) and second, by the glittering play of lights and shadows 
which in turn endows the forms with an almost aggressive plasticity. 


LT HIS critical catalogue of Rubens’ oeuvre, Max Rooses lists two 
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The fascination of the portrait is not due alone to its formal and color- 
istic qualities. One is drawn to study the features of this obviously 
noble Moor, where determination and animal menace seem to be 
strangely paired with sadness, even melancholy. Who was this man and 
where was his home? In what way is he related to the horsemen in the 
background or to the ancient ruins of an aqueduct?‘ These questions, 
fortunately, can be answered in detail, and with these answers the 
genesis of Rubens’ painting can be clarified in a rather surprising way. 

The painting, as we have seen, was connected by Rooses with two 
pictures which were described in the inventory of Rubens’ own estate 
as portraits of a king of Tunis, after A. Moro. Such “copies” by Rubens 
after 16th century paintings are not unusual.’ However, it is difficult to 
relate the text of the inventory to our picture. Not only has no paint- 
ing by A. Moro been preserved which could have served as a model, but 
the entire composition with a landscape as background and the intense 
psychological tension on the face finds no parallel in Moro’s work. We 
would have to assume either that Rubens dealt rather freely with his 
model or that the note in the inventory is mistaken at least about the 
name of the artist whose work Rubens followed. That this might be 
true could be inferred from another record which tells us that in the 
inheritance of the Antwerp painter and dealer, Herman de Neyt, who 
died in 1642, there were two pictures described as follows: Den Moor 
van Meester van Aelst, met Tunis achter.—Den vader vanden voors 
(chreven) Moor die Keyser Carel te voet valt.’ Here again we have the 
reference to Tunis, and this time we can pretty safely say who the 
figures were, although the pictures themselves are no longer known. 
Their titles quite obviously allude to one the most famous military 
exploits of the sixteenth century, the punitive expedition to Tunis made 
by Charles V in 1535. The year before, Mulay Hasan, Berber king of 
Tunis, had been driven out by Khair al-Din (Barbarossa), famous corsair 
and vassal of the Turkish sultan. Mulay Hasan fled to Spain and im- 
plored the help of Charles V, who responded gladly. Ina widely heralded 
“crusade” (and with superior military power) he conquered Khair 
al-Din and Tunis, and reinstated Mulay Hasan, not without obliging 
him to pay for the imperial favor with yearly tributes. 

It is possible, although there is no way of proving it, that the “King 
of Tunis” which served as Rubens’ model was one of these pictures, 
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and hence not by Moro but by Pieter Coecke van Aelst. Yet again there 
is a difficulty. Pieter Coecke is well known for his famous trip to Con- 
stantinople in 15 33. A series of woodcuts was published from the designs 
which he made on this trip, and for years to come his name was con- 
nected with anything that smacked of the Orient. There is no document, 
however, which tells us that he was ever in Tunis. All the authors who 
maintain that he was there have as their only piece of evidence the two 
pictures which we just mentioned—described as his work more than a 
hundred years after the probable date of their execution. 

Yet, we do know of an artist contemporary with Moro and Coecke, 
who was in Tunis, and who had even taken actual part in that expedition 
of 1535. His name was Jan Vermeyen. He had been commissioned to 
make designs for tapestries commemorating the event and affirming the 
role of Charles V as protector of Christianity. These tapestries are still 
preserved in Vienna. However, the name of their original designer was 
soon forgotten. The name of Vermeyen scarcely occurs in seventeenth 
century or later writing and his rediscovery was one of the more spec- 
tacular feats of recent art history.’ His portraits had been identified with 
Moro among other painters, and many of his etchings and tapestry- 
designs show close stylistic parallels with the work of Pieter Coecke. 
We would indeed have little reason to be surprised if seventeenth 
century critics mistook his works for those of either Coecke or Moro. 

There actually are two works by Vermeyen in which the King of 
Tunis, Mulay Hasan, and his son, Mulay Ahmad are depicted. One is a 
woodcut, correctly attributed to Vermeyen by Steinbart* in which the 
characteristics of his style can still be observed despite the coarse 
execution by the woodcutter. The other is one of Vermeyen’s beautiful 
though rather rare etchings, the portrait of Mulay Ahmad (Fig. 2).° 
This etching suddenly takes us back to Rubens’ painting, for it corre- 
sponds with Rubens’ design in almost every detail, except for one 
significant difference: it shows the composition in reverse. Since Rubens 
had no reason at all to go to the trouble of reversing the design, we 
conclude that he did not work from the etching but that both the 
etching and Rubens’ painting were made from the same prototype— 
most likely a painting of Mulay Ahmad by Vermeyen. We are justified 
in such an assumption because it is known that in another instance 
(with the portrait of E. van der Marck) Vermeyen made an etching 
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after his own painting. As a matter of fact, it was this instance that gave 
the first clue to a reconstruction of Vermeyen’s work as a painter of 
portraits.” 

Moreover, there is internal evidence that the etching shows the compo- 
sition in reverse. Mulay Ahmad holds the scabbard in his right hand, 
which is unnatural since he would normally not use his left hand to 
draw the sword. One has only to compare this position with Rubens’ 
picture to become aware of its awkwardness. 

One might perhaps ask if the original from which the etching was 
copied could not have been by another artist. However, all circum- 
stances speak against such an assumption, particularly the fact that the 
design is closely related to other works of Vermeyen, especially the 
self-portrait of the artist preserved in the engraving by Jan Wiericx in 
Van Mander’s book on the lives of Flemish and Dutch painters." 

We are, then, quite justified in assuming that there existed in the 
seventeenth century a painting by Vermeyen, the design of which is 
preserved in his own etching and in a “‘copy” by Rubens. This painting, 
now lost, is perhaps identical with the portrait of a “King of Tunis”, 
attributed to Moro which in turn is perhaps the same as that in de Neyt’s 
collection which was believed to have been done by Pieter Coecke. 

For the identification of the lost Vermeyen portrait with the latter 
picture we can put forth another reason. De Neyt’s picture is described 
as having a “view of Tunis” in the background. Vermeyen’s etching 
indeed, contains buildings of unmistakenly African character in front 
of the ruins of the aqueduct. The aqueduct itself, however, is the most 
telling feature. Southeast of Tunis, near river Medjerda, there are still 
today the imposing ruins of one of the most famous aqueducts of 
antiquity, which connected Zaghwan with Carthage, a distance of over 
132 km. Although much of it has been destroyed there are still a number 
of parts preserved, consisting of a double row of arches such as we see 
in the background of Vermeyen’s etching and of Rubens’ painting. 

Mulay Ahmad appears in the etching as a fairly young man. The 
painting from which it was copied was most likely done in 1535, when 
Vermeyen was himself in Africa. At any rate, it must date from before 
1542, the year in which Mulay Ahmad became king of Tunis himself, 
since the inscription calls him only “princeps Africanus Filius Regis 
Tunisiae.” What we know of him is not exactly engaging. When his 
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father made a trip to Europe in 1542 to make another plea for support, 
Mulay Ahmad used his absence to establish himself as ruler. When the 
father rushed home, he was faced by his son with the choice between 
lifelong incarceration and blinding; he preferred blinding. Precariously 
tacking between the Spaniards and the Turks, Mulay Ahmad retained 
his power until 1569, when he, too, fled to Spain. Nothing further is 
known about him.” 

Such was the man whom Rubens painted in the Boston picture. We 
may be sure that he knew precious little about the historical Mulay 
Ahmad. To him, the king of Tunis was probably just the hero of a 
romantic tradition, one of the African natives who had made common 
cause with the most catholic emperor Charles V in his struggles against 
the Turks. There is a grandeur and dignity in his work which he alone 
could have added, since it is not found in the etching which is presum- 
ably a faithful reproduction of Vermeyen’s paintings. Rubens “‘cor- 
rected” the proportions of his dusky prince by elongating his body so 
that the arms have their natural length and are not crowded as in 
Vermeyen’s etching. He also eliminated as too confusing most of the 
smali figural detail in the background. How much his color scheme 
owes to his model, we are, of course, in no position to say. But we may 
be sure that the brilliance of coloring, the freedom of sparkling high- 
lights, and the sweep of the brushstrokes derive from the overflowing 
temperament of Rubens alone. 

This leads to the question of when in his career Rubens may have 
painted the portrait. Since Vermeyen’s picture appears to have been in 
the Netherlands, Rubens could have made his “copy” only after his 
return from Italy in 1609. Everything, indeed, points towards the years 
immediately after this date, years in which the fiery temperament of 
the master streamed almost unchecked into his paintings. One of the 
works which he executed in this period was the large Adoration of the 
Magi, now in the Prado. It was ordered by the city council of Antwerp 
in 1609 and was executed in the course of the year 1610. It is well known 
that the picture was enlarged and in parts painted over by Rubens at a 
later period, but the original state can still be made out from the sketch 
which Hofstede de Groot published,” and which is now in the museum 
at Groningen, Holland (Fig. 3). In this sketch we find our “King of 
Tunis” again, right in the center, in the role of King Balthasar. The 
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color of his dress is light and he has donned a sparkling golden mantle, 
but these differences do not alter the essential similarity, especially in 
the face with its intense glance from the corner of the eyes. If nothing 
else, this recurrence would prove that Rubens was familiar with Ver- 
meyen’s painting in 1609. The loose, impetuous “bravura”’-style of the 
brushwork in the Boston picture would in my opinion also fit best into 
this period. 

As one might expect, the Groningen sketch is not the only picture in 
which Rubens made use of his study after Vermeyen. We find the head 
alone, unmistakable with the large round turban, the white neck piece 
and the same turn of face and eyes in the Adoration of the Magi of 
Malines Cathedral (1617-18), again in the role of Balthasar.* This dis- 
covery proves that Rubens, rather than dressing up a Negro model 
which he could have studied from life, was satisfied with “copying” 
from one of his own earlier pictures, which in turn was again not made 
from life but from an old painting. This incident gives us a fair idea of 
Rubens’ working methods. The astonishing thing about them is not 
that he was so economical of his material or that he was unafraid to 
repeat a design, to “quote” from his own or from pictures of other 
masters. What really amazes the modern beholder is Rubens’ ability to 
combine with this talent for economic organization that of burning up 
all traces of his methodical execution in the fire of his pictorial phantasy. 
No matter how often he may have repeated himself or others, each work 
bears the imprint of his own originality. 
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1 Rooses, Vol. IV, no. 1067-68. We quote the text of the inventory from J. Denucé, Inventories of the Art Collections in 
Antwerp in the 16th and 1714 centuries, Antwerp 1932, p. 63. 


2? Rooses: “‘Provient: Gallery Wellesley. Fut retenu 4 6000 francs dans la vente du marquis de Blaisel (Paris 1870); 


dans la seconde vente du marquis de Blaisel (Londres 1872) il fut retenu a 150 livres sterling. Il fut vendu avec la 
collection Secretan en 1889, mais ne figura point au catalogue’’. (The latter information is incorrect. The painting is 
described in the catalogue of the Secretan sale under No. 159.) 


3 No. 246 ‘Un Bey de Tunis,"’ Panel 39 x 28 % inches, 


* Rooses mistakenly thought them to be the ruins of the Colosseum from which he concluded that Rubens painted 
the picture in Rome. 


5 There are painted copies after Massys, Key, Bruegel, and Titian not to mention his many drawings after works of 
ancient and Renaissance art. 


® cf. J. Denuceé, op. cit. p. 101. 

’ For the latest discussion of his life and work cf. M. J. Friedlander, Altniederlandische Malerei, Vol. XII, p. 157. 

§ Marburger Jahrbuch fuer Kunstwissenschaft, V1, 1931, 100. 

*cf. A. E. Popham, Oud Holland, XLIV, 1927, p. 174, No. 14. Copies in Berlin and Paris. The inscription reads: 
““MULEI AHMET PRINCEPS AFRICANUS FILIUS REGIS TUNSI.”’ The arabic inscription on the coat of arms 
in the upper right corner is the Islamic proclamation of faith; ‘“There is no god but Allah and Muhammed is the 
prophet of Allah’’. (Information kindly given by Professor R. Ettinghausen, Ann Arbor, Michigan) 


1 cf. O. Benesch, Jan Vermeyen als Bildnismaler, Muenchener Jahrbuch 1929, 204. 
1! Reproduced in Hymans’ and Floerke’s edition of the ‘‘Schilderboek"’. 


For these and other dates cf. E. Mercier, Histoire de I’ Afrique septentrional, I11, 1891, and Ch. Julien, Histoire de 
l’ Afrique du Nord, Paris, 1931. 


13 Pantheon, 1928, p. 36. *‘Eine unveroeffentlichte Farbenskizze aus der Fruechzeit des P. P. Rubens’’. 


Reproduced Klassiker der Kunst, 1V, 1921, p. 163. A sketch in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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DONATELLO AND GHIBERTI 


By W. R. VALENTINER 


I 

HE earliest works by Donatello, according to all recent books 

on the artist, are two marble statuettes placed above the Porta 

della Mandorla on the Cathedral of Florence (Figs. 2 and 3), 
They were Donatello’s first official commission, which he received 
in 1406, at the age of twenty. From the first document referring to 
them we learn that the artist was paid ten florins on November 23, 
1406, while working on “the marble prophets over the door”.' On 
February 17, 1408, one year and two months after they were begun, 
he received an additional payment of six florins for one of the figures 
and sixteen florins for the other. That the sculptures were finished by 
this time, and to the satisfaction of the Cathedral commission, is proved 
by the fact that on February 20 of the same year Donatello received 
another more important order: the execution of the life-size marble 
statue of David, now in the Bargello. He worked on this statue until 
June 13, 1409, when he received the final payment. 

As the location of the two marble statuettes on the exterior of the 
Cathedral is quite clearly described in the documents, it was perfectly 
justifiable to identify them with the two figures standing on pillars to 
the right and left of the pinnacle over the Porta della Mandorla, which 
is named from the aureole (mandor/a) surrounding the Madonna in the 
famous relief by Nanni di Banco in the tympanum of the pinnacle. 

The two statuettes, however, are very different in character,’ so much 
so that, to explain their difference, it has been supposed that there was 
a considerable lapse of time between the execution of the one and the 
other. But such a theory is not very plausible for it seems more probable 
that the artist would have cut both figures in the rough at the time 
he received the order for the two companion-pieces than that he would 
have worked a year on one before starting the second. Even a year’s 
lapse, however, would not be sufficient to explain the wide divergence 
of style, if both figures were executed by the same master. 

The figure on the left (Fig. 2) is a characteristic example of the so- 
called “soft” (weiche) style of the late Gothic transitional period. It 
has no structure and stands uncertainly on the ground. The formlessness 
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of the body is completely covered with heavy drapery. The lines of the 
garment run in soft horizontal and vertical directions, ending in hanging 
folds which give a restless outline to the figure. The feet are hardly 
visible. The arms and the face have boneless rounded forms as if they 
were of the same material as the heavy cloth covering the figure. We 
are confronted with a pictorially conceived style which is more con- 
cerned with a play of lines and of light and shadow than with the 
development of clear plastic forms. 

The figure on the right (Fig. 3), on the contrary, is, with all its 
awkwardness, a work of the early Florentine Renaissance. It stands 
solidly on the ground, built up tower-like with a straight axis which 
runs up to the strong neck and elongated face, both seen exactly from 
the front. The body is clearly marked. Chest and arms are clearly dis- 
cernible under the garments, while the lines of the mantle on the lower 
part of the figure follow in one sweeping diagonal around the body in 
a corkscrew fashion in order to guide the eye toward the depth and to 
give plastic movement to the figure. The internal design as well as the 
outlines is simplified. The arms and fingers are so well constructed, 
and the head of the prophet is so obviously studied after nature, that 
more than one critic has believed that the young sculptor used as a 
model one of his boy companions in the studio. 

It seems impossible that the artist who executed the soft sleepy figure 
at the left could ever have developed such strength and originality as 
to create the second figure in which we feel the coming genius. Even 
in the earliest works of a great master new ideas should be visible some- 
where. But we see nothing of the sort in the first figure, which is the 
work of a mediocre artist belonging to a past age. 

Other features speak against the possibility that it was conceived as 
the companion-piece to the statuette at the right, which is unquestion- 
ably by Donatello. The commission for the work calls for a prophet, 
but this figure is in no way characterized as such. It could as well be an 
angel of the Annunciation as a prophet.’ Even the wreath of flowers 
in the hair would not be unusual in the representation of such a subject. 
Is it probable that Donatello would have left out the symbol of a scroll 
which he gave to the other figure as the necessary attribute to a prophet? 

Furthermore, a recent study of the figures at close quarters has proved 
that the original by Donatello stands free from the wall, to which it is 
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attached by an iron bracket, and is placed in a forward-leaning position 
so that it can be well seen from below. The other figure leans against 
the wall so that it can be seen less easily from the ground, and in order 
to fix it in place a part of the moulding on the wall behind had to be cut 
out. Certainly it is not very probable that Donatello would not have 
known from the beginning how to fit the figure in its place better than 
this. It has been observed, moreover, that the legs of this statuette were 
left unfinished. We cannot imagine that the Cathedral commission 
would have accepted and paid for a figure which was not yet completed, 
especially as it was the first order that the young artist received. 

For all these reasons it is most likely that the original statuette, which 
stood at the left side of the portal, was exchanged at one time or another 
—possibly at the time of the reconstruction around the middle of the 
nineteenth century or even at Donatello’s time—and was replaced by a 
figure from another part of the building. 

But what has become of the original figure which, according to the 
documents, Donatello must have executed? I believe that I have found 
it in a statuette now in the Musée Jacquemart-André in Paris (Fig. 1). 
So far as I know it has never been published.‘ In the catalogue (No. 772) 
it is attributed to Nanni di Banco; no provenience is given. 

The first important question in proving the identity of this figure 
is the size. In the documents (which seem to be curiously detailed and 
precise in regard to the measurements of the sculptures of the Cathedral 
of Florence) the size of the figure first finished, which I believe to be 
the one still in place, is given as 114 braccio; the size of the second, which 
would be the one now missing, as 11% braccio. The statuette in Paris, 
according to the catalogue, measures 85 centimeters. Since one braccio 
corresponds to 54.8 centimeters, 114 braccio would be equal to 82.2 
centimeters, which is surely as near as we can expect. 

The Paris figure is characterized as a prophet by a scroll of very 
similar shape to the one held by the figure in Florence. As we might 
expect from a companion-piece, the former carries the scroll in his left 
hand while the latter carries it in his right; and the former’s scroll is 
rolled up in a manner corresponding exactly to the scroll of the other 
figure. More important are other features which point to the fact that 
the artist composed the Paris figure in connection with that in Florence. 
Not only does one of the prophets place his right foot forward and the 
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other the left, but the outlines of both statuettes seem to supplement 
one another. Although in both figures the left arm is raised, the right 
side of the statuette in Paris is more strongly curved than the left, and 
correspondingly in the statuette in Florence the left side is more strongly 
curved than the right. There is also a remarkable similarity in the folds 
of the mantle which hangs down from the left arm of the Florentine 
figure and below the right arm of the figure in Paris. (Figs. 4 and 5). 

A comparison of the two statuettes seems to prove that they are by 
the same hand. There is a remembrance of the Gothic manner in the 
slight curvature of both figures, but in both an almost straight, uninter- 
rupted line of drapery runs diagonally from one shoulder to the feet. 
In the Florentine prophet this line starts on the left upper arm and leads 
to the toes of the right foot; in the Paris statuette it starts upon the left 
shoulder and runs down between the feet to the base. Such straight 
sweeping lines are most unusual in sculpture of this period, and speak 
for Donatello’s intention to give solidity and clarity to his figures even 
from a distant view. The same tendency toward the essential is to be 
observed in the treatment of drapery in large simple planes. The 
arrangement of the mantle of the Paris figure is conspicuous in this 
respect, covering the right shoulder and arm in two large pleats which 
seem to radiate from the hand holding the scroll. 

Both figures have in common the narrow sloping shoulders, the 
realistically modeled hands with long bony fingers, and a strange facial 
type which ends in an exceptionally high forehead. The head and broad 
neck are conceived so much as an architectural unit that the outlines 
widen only slightly at the end of the neck and the beginning of the head. 
If the types differ in individual features and in expression, they do not 
do so more than other heads by Donatello, who shows the greatest 
variety in the realistic characterization of his models. 

There remains to be answered a possible objection that the statuette 
in the Musée Jacquemart André could be by Nanni di Banco, to whom 
it is now attributed. That there is a stylistic relation to this artist’s work 
cannot be denied. And it should not surprise us, as we know that he and 
Donatello worked together just at this period on the sculptural deco- 
ration of the Cathedral. In fact, as has been recently proved by Lanyi,” 
at precisely the same time that Donatello executed his marble statue of 
David for the Cathedral (Fig. 6) Nanni di Banco sculptured his statue 
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of Isaiah (Fig. 7) as a companion-piece to the David. Nanni started his 
work on January 24, 1408; Donatello, on February 20 of that year. 
Nanni thus began his statue at the moment Donatello had finished or 
had almost finished the prophet statuettes for the Porta della Mandorla. 

With the two artists working side by side it would be only natural 
that they should influence one another. Nanni di Banco was considerably 
older but Donatello was the more forceful personality. And Nanni’s 
Isaiah is his earliest dated work, although he very probably executed 
other works before this. (The remarkable relief by him over the Porta 
della Mandorla is considerably later, between 1414 and 1421.) Without 
going into the question of which of the two artists may have influenced 
the other, it is certain that the two sculptors were in these years (1408-09) 
at a stage of development in which their formal ideas must have run 
parallel. 

Keeping this in mind, I believe it is not too difficult to differentiate 
between the two masters, even if we compare Donatello’s David with 
Nanni’s Isaiah, the two statues which show the two artists at their point 
of nearest approach to one another. The Isaiah has indeed been given 
by Bode, Schubring, and others to Donatello, and only very recently 
quite conclusively restored to Nanni di Banco by Lanyi. 

Nanni di Banco, compared with Donatello, is much coarser and less 
spiritual. His figures are herculean and broad-shouldered; their arms 
and legs are muscular; the heads are those of athletes, square with low 
foreheads, short stubby hair, protruding eyes, and empty expression. 
He is more conventional, less near to nature than Donatello, imitates 
classical Roman types more superficially and frees himself more slowly 
from the Gothic, as the fluent curves and outlines of his drapery prove. 
We find nothing in Donatello’s David of the small recurrent Gothic 
curves of the the folds in the Isaiah. 

Although the statuette in Paris has something of Nanni’s type in the 
outline of the face and the square jaw, it cannot be doubted, I believe, 
that it is much nearer in construction and sentiment to the David than 
to the Isaiah. The thoughtful head with the immense forehead is that of 
a real philosopher, such as Nanni would have been unable to create. It 
is much nearer in expression to the dreamy face of the David whose 
belief in an imaginative world contrasts strongly with the Isaiah’s belief 
in brutal energy. A quality of sensitivity permeates both the prophet and 
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the David and speaks from their faces as well as from the slender narrow 
bodies with refined and well-articulated hands, different in every way 
from the clumsy forms and the limited mind of Nanni’s hero. 

From a formal point of view the statuette in Paris forms the tran- 
sition from the Prophet in Florence to the statue of David. While the 
motives of the lower portion of the David develop further the corre- 
sponding parts in the Florentine figure, the upper part of the David 
with the mantle thrown over shoulder and arm, derives from the similar 
arrangement of the drapery in the Paris statuette. In type, however, and 
in facial expression the Paris figure points beyond the David to the 
statues of prophets on the Campanile which Donatello executed some 
years later and which for their realistic and intensely expressive charac- 
terization received such popular names as Bracciolini and Zuccone. 
The substitution in Donatello’s oeuvre of the figure in Paris for the 
retardataire statue on the Cathedral of Florence offers us a much more 
credible line of development in the early works of Donatello.* 

Donatello was working in Ghiberti’s workshop at the time he exe- 
cuted these two statuettes. He is mentioned there in November, 1403, 
and again in 1407, when he received a relatively high salary. There is 
no reason to believe that he worked in another place between these two 
dates or that he gave up his position for a supposed journey to Rome 
with Brunelleschi, as some critics believe. Ghiberti’s workshop was at 
that time the busiest in Florence. At the age of twenty-three the preco- 
cious young master had won the competition for the second doors of 
the Baptistery, defeating Brunelleschi (who was twenty-four), Jacopo 
della Quercia (who was twenty-seven) as well as still older artists like 
Niccolo d’Arezzo. The workshop was actually that of Ghiberti’s father, 
Cione di Ser Buonaccorso, and, after his death, of Ghiberti’s stepfather, 
Bartoluccio di Michele, in which Ghiberti and his many assistants were 
at work on this large undertaking. There is some reason to believe that 
Donatello was in Ghiberti’s workshop as early as 1401, when the com- 
petition for the bronze doors began.’ Putting together what we learn 
from documents and from the study of his first works, there can be no 
doubt that Donatello received his training and the strongest impressions 
of his youth from Ghiberti. Brunelleschi seems to have been his great 
personal friend, and Nanni di Banco is considered possibly his teacher 
by Schubring, but they are less closely related to him than Ghiberti, 
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either in conception or in temperament. The difference between Dona- 
tello, in even his earliest works, and Ghiberti is considerable, but in 
essential elements the starting point for Donatello seems to have been 
the tradition represented by Ghiberti. This is revealed by a comparison 
between the Paris and Florence statuettes of prophets by Donatello and 
figures in Ghiberti’s early reliefs. 

We select the Abraham from Ghiberti’s competition relief of the 
Sacrifice of Isaac (Fig. 8) and, as a sort of companion-piece, the Sv. 
John from the Baptism of Christ, one of the earlier reliefs on the second 
bronze door (Fig. 9). The bowlike position of Abraham and the placing 
of his feet agree with Donatello’s statuette in the Musée Jacquemart 
André. So do the costumes which, by the way, are very different from 
that of the Abraham in Brunelleschi’s relief. The costume used by both 
Donatello and Ghiberti consists of a long underrobe and a short mantle 
thrown over the shoulder so that the ends fall over both arms. The folds 
vary in movement partly because of the subject. The excitement of 
Ghiberti’s Abraham is expressed in the flying ends of this mantle. 
Donatello’s prophet is completely absorbed in thought and his calmness 
is reflected in the quiet, unobtrusive flow of his garments. The different 
characters of the two masters lie, of course, behind their styles. Dona- 
tello, sincere and direct, strives for purpose and simplicity even in the 
folds of garments, giving solidity to the lightest material. Ghiberti, 
more external in feeling, likes to show his ability to give a constant 
movement to draperies and to create a restless play of lines over the 
surface. In Ghiberti’s work, this pleasure in rhythmic curves is as great 
as, if not greater than, the desire to produce plastic form; while with 
Donatello plastic form is everything and lines are used only to empha- 
size the roundness and depth of the form. 

If we compare Donatello’s statuette on the Porta della Mandorla with 
Ghiberti’s S¢. John, we will observe the same points of difference. In 
Donatello’s figure the motif of the mantle falling in straight lines, 
diagonally from the left shoulder to the right foot, is taken over from 
Ghiberti who employs this pattern frequently. But in Ghiberti’s Sv. 
John this swinging movement takes hold of the whole figure. In 
Donatello’s prophet, on the contrary, it stops above the hip, and the 
upper part of the body follows a straight axis instead of a slightly curved 
diagonal. This creates the impression that Donatello’s figure stands 
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solidly upon the ground while Ghiberti’s rests like a bow upon one end, 
wavering uncertainly in the air. 

In comparing these two groups of sculptured figures we may well 
be astonished to see how consistently the two masters pursue their 
individual conceptions. It is more remarkable perhaps in Donatello, who 
as a young man broke away from a persuasive tradition; but it is also 
admirable in Ghiberti, for he created from the Gothic formulas a highly 
personal system of linear rhythm which he used with exceptional 
subtlety. 

. I 

The problem of the origin, authorship and date of the many terracotta 
sculptures representing the Madonna and Child, which were produced 
in Tuscany during the first half of the fifteenth century, is most compli- 
cated. A study of it reveals how thoroughly the late Gothic style which 
was the fashion ruled artistic production in this transitional period, 
flowing through innumerable channels throughout Italy and over- 
coming even the strongest individualism. Only a great master by an 
unusual effort was able to break away from this carefully worked out 
mannerism, which had a remarkably tenacious hold on the world of 
the day. If we remember that Ghiberti lived as late as 1455 and clung 
to this Gothic linear style to the last, and if we consider that he said at 
the end of his life in his memoirs that there had been scarcely any artistic 
undertaking of his time in which he had not had a hand, we can imagine 
how difficult it must have been for representatives of the new Renais- 
sance style, and especially Donatello, to develop their own individuality 
and to bring forward their new ideals. 

Ghiberti’s success was furthered by the parallel movement in nearby 
Siena, led by Jacopo della Quercia, who during his entire life used the 
late Gothic style as a vehicle for a great, personal and intensely felt art 
which was not without a certain influence upon the Florentine masters. 

As Bode first pointed out, Ghiberti is unquestionably the leader in 
the special field of the terracotta Madonnas. His following was such that 
it is not easy to penetrate in this field to the personal style which his 
bronze sculptures proved he must have had. So far as Donatello is con- 
cerned, it is noticeable in his marble sculptures that he tried early to 
break away from the Gothic style. But at the same time he was closely 
connected for some years with the Ghiberti workshop. The same applies 
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to Michelozzo, who worked with Ghiberti before he collaborated with 
Donatello, and to other sculptors who stand between the two masters. 

It is a fascinating task to try to detect the style of these leading 
personalities in the multitude of terracotta sculptures’, still more so as 
in this material the technique necessitates a personal touch which is not 
found in more durable materials like bronze or marble. The free tech- 
nique of a first model, which we often possess in the terracotta sculp- 
tures, should however enable us to master the difficult problem of 
recognizing the individualities of artists in sculptures which are all 
based upon the same principles of a manneristic style. 

The appealing and intimate character of these terracotta Madonnas, 
which were often gilded and painted in vivid colors, arises partly from 
the fact that they were intended to be placed in private homes. They 
were placed either in niches or hung in wooden frames of tabernacle 
form upon the walls of living rooms. In the pa/azzi which had private 
chapels they formed devotional decorations in connection with the altar. 

Most of the compositions represent the Madonna in half-length, 
either in life-size or somewhat less than life-size. There exist also a 
number of full-length statuettes which show the Virgin seated on a 
throne or—in a few exceptional instances—standing. The half-length 
compositions exist usually in numerous stucco repetitions, and some in 
terracotta casts which must be differentiated by their smooth contours 
from the original models. No stucci are known of the full-length figures 
for the obvious reason that they are more difficult to cast. 

It is generally accepted now that Bode was correct in the essentials 
of his theory when he attributed a considerable number of these terra- 
cotta reliefs and statuettes to Ghiberti and his workshop. We remember 
that Ghiberti says “that he helped many painters, sculptors and masons 
by making for them numerous models in wax and clay.” It is only 
natural that Bode went too far in his attributions and included works 
of followers as well as related artists. This has frequently happened in 
similar cases when a student in an unknown field has rediscovered the 
importance of a leading artist. 

Out of the vast mass of this type of sculpture I select three small 
groups which deserve special mention for their unusual quality. They 
seem to me to represent: (1) the early style of Ghiberti untouched by 
Donatello’s influence; (2) another phase of Ghiberti under Donatello’s 
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influence; and (3) the style of another artist standing between Ghiberti 
and Donatello, namely Michelozzo. 

The first group of four reliefs (Figs. 11-14) gives us a clear idea of 
Lorenzo Ghiberti’s earlier style.’ Although rhythm of line is charac- 
teristic of all late Gothic sculptures of quality, none of the other 
Florentine masters in this transition period brought it to such perfection 
as Ghiberti. The continuity of the swinging curves, the alternation 
between empty areas and those filled with curves, the contrast between 
planes of deep and light shadows, give a remarkable life and variety to 
the surface of two very similar reliefs: one in the possession of Mr. 
Edsel B. Ford, Detroit, the other in a private collection in Florence 
(Figs. 11 and 12). At the same time the poetic and serene qualities of 
Ghiberti’s art show themselves to the best advantage in the sweet forms 
and tender relationship of mother and child. 

The two compositions vary only slightly. In the Detroit example 
(which I judge to be the earlier version since the lower portion of the 
Child’s body is uncovered) the Child holds the thumb of his mother’s 
left hand, while in the Florentine version he pulls the end of the mantle 
over his shoulders. The latter preserves the moulding beneath the 
relief, with two shields destined to carry the coat-of-arms of a couple 
for whom the relief was ordered, probably as a marriage gift. 

In both reliefs appears a motif often used by Ghiberti: the overlapping 
fold of a mantle held by the Virgin in her right hand. It appears, for 
instance, in the Entry into Jerusalem and the Transfiguration on the 
second bronze doors of the Florentine Baptistery, but it is also to be 
found in one of his late works, the Arca of S. Zenobius in the Cathedral, 
in the angel groups on the back of the shrine. The same motif appears 
in the third relief reproduced here, in the collection of the Rochester 
Memorial Art Gallery (Fig. 13). This terracotta relief seems at first 
impression somewhat different from the others here reproduced because, 
unlike the others, it has never been colored. The outlines are sharper, 
the modeling is more precise. Ghiberti’s characteristic faces with the 
small, narrow features and slightly slanting eyes covered by heavy lids 
are, however, the same as in the other reliefs. The sentiment too is of 
a similar lyrical quality. Let us note the rather thick curly hair of the 
Child, like that of the other reliefs but very different from the short, 
thin hair of Donatello’s children. The Child is dressed in a long gown 
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such as we find frequently in Trecento compositions. The scalloped 
pattern on the sleeve is used more than once by Ghiberti—in the follow- 
ing example, for instance, and in a glazed relief by the artist formerly 
in the Davanzati Palace.” 

Ghiberti seldom exposes the Child’s body as much as in the two 
reliefs first described. If he uses the nude, his modeling, in his earlier 
period, is not very realistic. Draperies are obviously useful to an abstract 
linear style such as his, since the forms of the human body do not lend 
themselves to the long curves he desired. 

The fourth relief, in the Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fig. 14), is 
not so impressive, for it is not well preserved and is moreover partly 
overpainted. But even so it is of special interest, for it illustrates the 
original form of the tabernacle, which was designed for the relief with 
a pictorial sort of decoration obviously executed in Ghiberti’s work- 
shop. The profiles, colonnettes and ornaments are carefully designed 
and decorated with gilded stucco and color of great delicacy. The ador- 
ing angels in the pinnacle show that Ghiberti’s paintings (we recall 
that he began as a painter) must have been somewhat in the style of 
Lorenzo Monaco, as we should expect from his sculptures. The small 
head and minute features of the Madonna, the Child’s curly hair and 
dress with scalloped sleeves, are characteristic of Ghiberti. The Floren- 
tine coats-of-arms on the lower moulding are here still preserved and 
point again to the purpose of the tabernacle as a marriage gift. 

It is more than likely that Donatello also executed terracotta compo- 
sitions of the Madonna in his early years, as we know he did later. 
Bode attributed to this period of his activity the beautiful Madonna 
formerly in the Henry Goldman Collection, now in the National 
Gallery of Art in Washington (Mellon Collection) (Fig. 15). Without 
being thoroughly convinced of the attribution, I followed this opinion 
in the catalogue of the Goldman Collection, since at the time I had no 
better name to offer. I now believe that Michelozzo is the correct name. 
But whoever executed this statue created one of the masterpieces of 
early Renaissance sculpture and the only extant life-size statue in terra- 
cotta of the Madonna of outstanding importance from the first half of 
the century. 

The sculptor still followed the Gothic tradition, which Ghiberti de- 
veloped, as may be seen by a comparison with the latter’s St. Matthew 
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on Or San Michele. In the National Gallery’s statue the figure follows 
a similar slight curve, the right foot placed to one side and the mass of 
flowing drapery falling diagonally in this direction. But this artist 
belonged to a generation younger than Ghiberti’s, which was filled 
with the idea of a revival of the classical arts. The figure stands much 
more solidly upon the ground than Ghiberti’s statue, and the drapery 
on the right falls almost straight to the base, whereas the outlines of 
Ghiberti’s figure dissolve vaguely. 

The clear Greek profile of the Madonna, the tight conventional hair 
in broad waves, the border of acanthus ornaments on the sleeves, the 
style of the sandals, the sharp ridges of the drapery, are reminiscent of 
classic sculpture. However, thoughts of either Gothic or classic art 
disappear before the expression of immediacy and life, which was so 
peculiar to Florentine early Renaissance sculpture. There has seldom 
been a Madonna modeled with such charm and yet such dignity, with 
so much motherhood and so much natural grace. The burden of the 
Child, resting so softly and so securely in its mother’s arms, and feeling 
so safe, gives the Madonna the appearance of leaning forward, her body 
balanced by one forward-placed foot, which makes possible the abun- 
dance of splendid motifs in the drapery. The color and gold with which 
the statue was decorated is remarkably well preserved. The statue is 
said to have stood for centuries untouched in a niche behind the altar 
of a private chapel, the niche being covered by wire and glass.” 

Various factors speak against an attribution of this figure to Dona- 
tello, chiefly the type of Madonna with flat and high-arched forehead, 
as well as the sentiment of the composition, which is hardly severe 
enough for him. When Donatello was permeated with the spirit of 
classical forms to the degree shown by this sculpture, that is, at the 
beginning of the third decade of the century, he had long since given 
up flowing Gothic draperies in Ghiberti’s style. We would expect from 
the mixture of style that the master of the Washington statue would be 
a late pupil of Ghiberti who was also strongly influenced by Donatello. 
This fits into an attribution to Michelozzo (born in 1396), who first 
appeared as assistant to Ghiberti at the period of his St. Matthew (1422) 
and who afterward became for a decade a collaborator of Donatello. 

But let us proceed with stylistic arguments. We surely must recognize 
the master of the Washington statue in the terracotta Madonna of the 
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Victoria and Albert Museum (No. 7574-1861), one of the finest of all 
the seated terracotta statuettes of the Madonna (Fig. 17). It was 
attributed by Bode first to Luca della Robbia, then to Ghiberti; Maclagan 
and Longhurst have catalogued it as School of Ghiberti. But we find 
here the same tendency seen in the Washington Madonna toward a 
monumental classical style combined with a charming and intimate con- 
ception of the relationship between mother and child. There are the 
same broad and deeply cut folds with reflections of the Gothic in their 
swinging curves, and in each the upper part of the body of the Virgin 
presents a very similar silhouette formed by the mantle which is clasped 
at the neck and opens on both sides to leave the lower arms free. The 
classical features of the Madonna, her Greek profile and waving hair, 
are much alike in each, while the Child has the same, comfortably full 
forms and relaxed, lazy attitude. Finally the position of the sandalled 
feet is alike, one placed forward, the other firmly on the ground. 

With these two statues we compare two reliefs, one in marble in the 
Bargello (Fig. 18), the other in terracotta in the Berlin Museum (Fig. 19), 
which have always been given with good reason to Michelozzo, being 
linked with the documented statues and reliefs on the Brancacci tomb 
in S. Angelo a Nilo of 1427 in Naples (Fig. 16) and the Aragazzi tomb 
in Montepulciano, 1437. Both of these reliefs are somewhat later and 
are purely classic in style compared with the two terracottas; but they 
show enough similarities to convince us that the full-length figures 
could well be the productions of an earlier and more Gothic phase of 
the same artist. Instead of going into a description of likenesses in pro- 
portion and features, let us pick out a few significant details. In the 
marble relief there is found the striking motif of the Madonna’s hand 
grasping the nude body of the child with the first two fingers wide- 
spread; the same motif appears in both terracotta statues. The soft, full 
and only slightly modeled forms of the child are alike in all three com- 
positions, even to the somewhat empty eyes and smooth silky hair. In 
the drapery we observe in both the marble relief and the terracotta 
statuette in London the same somewhat angular folds with wide ridges 
on the chest and girdle of the Virgin. The rather cold and severe type of 
the Madonna in Berlin contrasted with the naive and playful Child fits 
well into this group. All four compositions have a similar silhouette. 
No attempt is made to draw the Child within the outlines of the 
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Madonna’s figure; He is placed at her left side and his head stands out 
clearly beyond the outlines of her left shoulder. 

The earliest known sculptures by Michelozzo, executed about 1422, 
are to my mind the two marble statuettes, representing the Annuncia- 
tion, above the niche of Ghiberti’s St. Matthew on Or San Michele. We 
know from the documents that he helped Ghiberti with this commission. 
These two figures have never been considered the work of Ghiberti’s 
own hand; Bode gave them to Niccolo d’Arezzo and Planiscig to Nanni 
di Bartolo. They show in their drapery Gothic motifs in an even more 
primitive form than do our terracotta sculptures, but combined with 
classic tendencies in the features and poses of the figures. The next 
datable sculptures—if we exclude the tomb of Pope John XXIII in the 
Baptistery, in the execution of which Pagno di Lapo took a considerable 
part next to Michelozzo—are those on the Brancacci tomb in Naples of 
1427, which are clearly more uniformly classic and Donatellesque than 
the two terracotta statues (Fig. 16). I believe that the terracottas were 
executed by the artist between these two compositions in marble in the 
middle twenties of the fifteenth century. 

Another of the early terracotta Madonnas has been given to Donatello 
by F. Schottmiiller,” who attributed to him the expressive composition 
in the Berlin Museum (Cat. No. 7) (Fig. 23). There is much to be said 
in favor of this attribution, for there is a Donatellesque severity in the 
expressions of both Madonna and Child, and the motif of the child 
enfolded in his mother’s mantle is treated in a plastic manner worthy of 
Donatello. The composition is, however, closely connected with a 
number of terracotta reliefs and statuettes which seem to me to repre- 
sent a special phase in Ghiberti’s development. This phase came in 
about the middie twenties of the fifteenth century, when Ghiberti 
was at work upon the font of the Baptistery in Siena in collaboration 
with Donatello. 

The motif of the Child enveloped in the Virgin’s mantle begins in 
compositions of Ghiberti like those reproduced here (Figs. 11 and 12) 
where the nude child is partly covered by the veil of the Madonna and 
is thus drawn within her outline. A further step is a beautiful Ghibert- 
esque terracotta Madonna relief in the Metropolitan Museum (Cat. 
No. 14), of which a painted stucco in the Berlin Museum (Cat. No. 21) 
reveals in the features even more clearly the characteristics of the 
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Ghiberti workshop. Here the child rests upon the Virgin’s left arm, 
wrapped in her mantle; but as it is dressed in a shirt with long sleeves it 
seems to be less in need of such a protection. 

The relief in the Berlin Museum which Schottmiiller attributed to 
Donatello, in which the Christ Child stands beside the Madonna and 
is folded within her mantle, seems to come next in the development. 
Connected with it not only by this motif, but by style in general is a 
polychrome terracotta statuette of the Madonna which has been 
acquired recently by the Detroit Institute of Arts’ (Figs. 20 and 22). 

Seen from the front (Fig. 20), this composition appears as a high 
triangle with little trace of Gothic outline, so that it cannot be dated 
too early and certainly not before 1415. Only a great master could give 
the Child such a daring and dramatic pose and at the same time place it 
in the composition so that with legs outspread he repeats the triangular 
construction of the whole. The Child’s body also forms an intermediate 
plane in depth between those created by the upper body of the Virgin 
and her knees. 

Nothing more Donatellesque could be imagined than this energetic 
little boy with his decided features and remarkably well modeled body. 
(Fig. 24). But the features of the Madonna with her rounded forehead, 
her sharp straight nose and her retreating chin, especially in profile, 
also remind us of Donatello. How much Donatello, like all great 
masters, had an ideal of beauty which he created at will becomes obvious 
if we compare the profiles of heads throughout the different stages of 
development from the St. George to the Gattamelata. And if the 
Detroit statuette is not by him but, as we believe, by Ghiberti, it proves 
that this Donatellesque type is derived from or at least connected with 
the art of his predecessors of the Gothic transition period and especially 
with Ghiberti (Figs. 27-29). 

We are reminded of Donatello’s interest in human anatomy by such 
details as the Child’s muscular legs and the Virgin’s finely studied neck 
and shoulders. How well her right upper arm is modeled, with the 
biceps marked because the elbow is pushed back! How well the wrist 
of her right hand is accentuated in a manner unknown to the Gothic! 
We know that stress upon the functional elements of the human body 
is one of the fundamental achievements of Donatello. 

The artist of our statuette was interested not only in a charming 
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display of interwoven lines, but still more in developing his composition 
in depth so as to give it plastic value. He knew how to use foreshortening 
to develop depth, in the spiral movement, for instance, which leads 
from the left shoulder of the Child through his right arm down to the 


Virgin’s hand, which, by a second foreshortening draws the-cyes b*! 


toward the depth. The folds of the mantle are deeply cut between the 
knees, as we see them in Donatello’s S¢. John in the Cathedral of Flor- 
ence (1412-15) (Fig. 26). These folds are also more realistically studied 
than in Ghiberti’s earlier works. They do not follow the Gothic parallel 
arc-like curves ending in acute angles, but have the realistically soft 
rounded forms of a heavy woolen material (Fig. 25). 

A small detail also reminds us of Donatello’s prophet on the Porta 
della Mandorla (Fig. 3). The Madonna leans slightly forward, showing 
that it was placed originally above eye level. The artist accomplished 
this by placing a wedge under the statue, which is of one piece with the 
base and undoubtedly part of the original design. 

But in spite of the many Donatellesque elements we can hardly doubt 
Ghiberti’s authorship of this Madonna. The side view (Fig. 22) shows his 
characteristic Gothic curves, not only in general outlines, but in the 
great horizontal sweep of the mantle spread over the knees, falling over 
the arm of the chair and reappearing below between the chair’s legs. 
The continuous movement of soft curves connecting each fold with the 
next, each part of one figure with the other, is characteristic of Ghiberti. 
This movement curls up in spirals at the end of the chair arm and 
wrinkles itself into small flourishes on the veil of the Madonna and in 
the loose curls of her hair. These strands of hair, although not dissimilar 
to the flamelike locks of the beard of Donatello’s St. John, are more 
Gothic in feeling than in Donatello’s work. Equally characteristic of 
Ghiberti are the very long thin fingers of the Virgin, carefully modeled 
as in Donatello’s figures, but with a touch of mannerism in the curve 
of the first and fourth finger. The design of the eyes and markings of 
the pupils with a deep half circle can be found also in the bronze reliefs 
of Ghiberti which have figures large enough to show such detail, such 
as the angels in the late St. Zenobius Arca in the Cathedral at Florence. 

One other feature seems to point to the Ghiberti workshop: the rich 
bright coloring of the terracotta is similar to that found in other reliefs 
by Ghiberti, like that in the Edsel Ford collection. I cannot imagine that 
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Donatello would have given a terracotta sculpture such brilliant, 
light and varied colors as our statuette must originally have had. Even 
now, with much of the original paint gone and with later overpaints, 
we can form an impression of the beauty of the original color: the chair, 
the borders of the veil and the hair of the figures were golden; the veil of 
the Madonna light blue; the Madonna’s mantle darker blue with green 
lining and her dress cinnabar red. Even the base was brightly painted 
with a dark lapis lazuli, well preserved under the chair, to imitate blue 
marble as painted yellow veins indicate. 


There is another Madonna statuette in terracotta of the same high 
quality and similar size (29 inches high) in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum (No. 7573-1861) (Fig. 21). It is unquestionably by the same 
hand and has been rightly attributed to Ghiberti by Bode (in the cata- 
logue of Maclagan and Longhurst it is called School of Ghiberti). It 
must be slightly earlier than the Detroit figure, for the front view still 
clearly shows the Gothic S-curve, so strongly indeed that the axis 
of the composition lies to the left of center and the triangle of the con- 
struction is unsymmetrical. 


The Virgin is very much like the Detroit Madonna in features and in 
dress even to such details as the buttons which attach her mantle to her 
dress at the shoulder, and to the border of the mantle. The chair too is of 
similar form, with curiously baroque, treelike legs and arms ending in 
spirals. The pupils of the eyes are marked exactly as in the Detroit 
statuette and the fingers of the hand have the same shape with still more 
curved index and little fingers. It follows from the earlier date that the 
forms are more telieflike and the folds of drapery do not penetrate so 
deeply. The Donatellesque influence makes itself felt in the expression 
of Mother and Child, which is more severe than in the first group of 
Ghiberti’s reliefs studied above, without however losing the tenderness 
which is characteristic of him. 


A small detail in the decoration of the mantle should be noticed. The 
border shows an imitation of the Arabic strips of silk with cufic inscrip- 
tions, which were imported at this time to Tuscany and were frequently 
shown in paintings as the borders of the Madonna’s dress. This graphic 
ornament is scratched into the clay in a free and sketchy manner. The 
same kind of ornament, executed in the same free manner, is to be found 
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in the dress of the Madonna in Rochester (Fig. 13) and in that of the 
Berlin example attributed to Donatello (Fig. 23). 

The bronze sculptures by Ghiberti closest to these two terracotta 
statuettes are the two reliefs on the font in Siena, representing St. John 
before Herod (Fig. 10), and the Baptism of Christ, executed between 
1424 and 1427. These contain solidly constructed figures, careful real- 
istic modeling and even the accentuated wrists (in the Baptism of 
Christ) as noticeable in the Detroit statuette. It was only natural that 
Ghiberti should have been influenced by Donatello at this time, if at all, 
when the younger man had scored his first great success with the series 
of extraordinary realistic prophets made for the Cathedral and the 
Campanile in Florence. Ghiberti may well have felt, at this time, that he 
was in danger of losing his hold upon the artistic world of his city, if 
he did not become more progressive. He was still comparatively young 
—in his thirties—and he tried to make a compromise between his own 
Gothic tendencies and the Renaissance spirit of Donatello’s powerful 
personality. But he seemed to have soon found out that he could not 
change the fundamental principles of his style. After a short period of 
experiment he returned in his second bronze doors for the Florentine 
Baptistery, executed 1425-1452, to an even more Gothic style of fluent 
lines and pictorial tendencies than ever before, while Donatello followed 
his own course undisturbed to the end. 

Ghiberti had in his whole lifetime no greater rival than Donatello. 
They were the two leading sculptors of Florence in the first half of the 
fifteenth century and they left far behind the group of other sculptors 
working around them at the beginning of their careers. Nanni di Banco 
died young; Brunelleschi gave up sculpture; Luca della Robbia was 
considerably younger; their other contemporaries cannot compare in 
greatness with these two masters. Donatello started in Ghiberti’s work- 
shop. He later returned the debt when Ghiberti allowed himself to be 
influenced for a short period. But all things considered, each preserved 
his originality throughout his life, Ghiberti never forgetful that he 
began as a painter and developing a more and more pictorial style, 
Donatello, with no other interest than that of purely plastic forms, 
creating a new architectonic relief style. Donatello and Ghiberti were 
both trained as goldsmiths; but Donatello subordinated the goldsmith 
to the sculptor while Ghiberti never renounced the pleasure in orna- 
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mental and entertaining details characteristic of the goldsmith. Ghiberti 
was more versatile than his rival, being an architect and writer as well 
as a goldsmith and sculptor in bronze. His writings reveal his wide 
learning and a humanistic education. Donatello, artistically superior to 
Ghiberti, was a craftsman only in so far as he worked in marble as well 
as bronze. He was otherwise neither versatile nor learned, but, like all 
great geniuses, a single minded man. Ghiberti must have had personal 
charm, which made him an excellent teacher and attracted to his studio 
many other artists, who looked for help and found it. Donatello was the 
great solitary, pouring into his works such power and vitality as only 
absorbing concentration can produce. 


1 In the reading of the documents I have followed the opinion of G. Poggi, I/ duomo di Firenze, Berlin, 1909, and 
H. Kauffmann, Donatello, Berlin, 1935. 


2H. Kauffmann, op. cit., pp. 10 and 11, gives an excellent characterization of the differences of the two statuettes 
without, however, doubting the attributions of both to Donatello 
§ Perhaps it should be connected with an order which Jacopo di Piero received for the execution of an Annunciation 


in 1388. This group was first exhibited upon an altar in the Cathedral, and later was used for decoration of the Porta 
della Mandorla. Compare O. Wulff in Jahrbuch per preuszischen Kunstsammlungen, XXXIV, 1913, p. 134. 


* I secured a photograph some years ago through the kindness of Duveen Brothers. It was unfortunately only a front 
view and not too good. Under present circumstances it is impossible to have other eee made. For similar 
reasons I am unable to verify the exact measurements of the statuette at Florence. I have no measurements except 
those given in the documents, which, however, should be sufficient for our purpose. 

5 J. Lanyi, ‘‘Il Profeta Isaia di Nanni di Banco,"’ Révista d’ Arte, XVIII, 1936, pp. 137-178. 


® As the statuette in Paris is in better condition than the prophet on the Porta della Mandorla—has the base of the 


Paris figure been replaced?—there is the possibility that it was never put in place but that the figure by the earlier 

master was left for some reason in the position intended for Donatello’s prophet, if indeed this earlier figure was 

actually there before the time when Donatello finished his statuettes. 

7A. Colosanti, Donatello, 1930, p. 11, quotes Pomponius Gauricus, Antwerp, 1708: ‘“Donarello, ipse Cionis, ut 
, p- 44, q P P I 

putatur, discipulus."’ 

8 Planiscig has given a good characterization of Nanni di Bartolo (Jahrbuch der Kunsthistorischen Sammlungen in Wien, 

N. F., IV, 1930, pp. 76-88). His attributions of various Madonna reliefs to this artist are, however, not convincing. 

R. Krautheimer has pointed out the difference between the style of Ghiberti and Jacopo della Quercia in Parnassus, 

VIII, December, 1936, pp. 5-8, 37. 

® The relief in Mr. Ford's collection was first published in the catalogue of Italian Gothic and Early Renaissance 

Sculptures, Detroit, 1938, No. 25; the other three were mentioned in the text but not reproduced. 

10 Reproduced in Bode, Kunst der Friashrenaissance in Italien, Berlin, 1926, pl. II. 

11 When the statue was sold to Mr. Goldman, I was told (as I mentioned in the catalogue) that it came from the 

Pazzi family. Only recently I have been informed that a wrong pedigree had been given at the time of the sale for 

obvious reasons and that the figure belonged originally to the Michelozzi family, descendants of the sculptor to 

whom I had attributed the statue long before this was known to me. 

12 F. Schottmiiller, ‘Ein Jugendwerk Donatellos im Kaiser-Friedrich Museum,"’ Zestschrift fur Kunstgeschichte, 1, 

1932, pp. 336-340. 

13 I¢ measures 27 inches in height; the base, 11 inches square. The statuette is in an excellent state of preservation; 

only the thumb of the left hand of the Madonna has been restored. It is the gift of the Ralph H. Booth Fund, 1940. 

Accession Number: 40.19. 
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FRENCH, XVI CENTURY, Armor associated with Henry II of France 


Recently acquired by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
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ACQUISITIONS 
(ETROPOLITAN’S NEW ARMOR 


V. Grancsay in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
1940 


REC 


THI 


» an articic f 
tin, January, 


Bu 
which is complete and in an admirable state 
velongs to a period when great artists in 
rished, and it was clearly executed by bril 
is the only complete embossed armor in 
here are but five European national collections 
id, Paris, Dresden, and Stockholm—which 
aim to have its equal. It belongs to a group 
“f obiects whi because of the superior quality of their 
workmanship, have in modern times been attributed to 
Qenvenuto Cellini. Cellini did not make our armor, but | 
‘hall trv to show that it was made by, or under the influence 


This harnes 
f preservatlo 
metalwork flo 
ant masters 
\merica, and t 

Vienna, Ma 
in justifiably 


¢ distinguished Italian armorers, who, like Cellini, worked 


+a king of France 
[he armor displavs no militarv economy, for it was mac 


-) he worn after the battle to enliven the spectacle of a state 


| 


iC 


trv. Such a harness cost as much as a campaign, for in 
-hose days the execution of the arts went with extraordinary 
slowness. Even the spinning of the varn for the splendid 
stume that must have accompanied the armor was a time 
onsuming affair. It is estimated that it would have taken 
ine artist two vears to accomplish the forging, embossing, 
lamascening, leaf-gilding, silvering, bluing, and punched 
work of this roval harness. A careful examination of the 
: vorkmanship leads one to the conclusion that three artists 


ashineton. I> 


Gold Jewelry 
ui 


~% -ollaborated in the embossed work alone, probably to en 
5 ~ ssure its completion for a particular occasion. This division 
=~ 9f work was the normal procedure in enriching a complete 
“ S varness aS intricate as this one, and one naturally does not 
- R expect an even level of workmanship. The masterpieces of 
> > ourarmor are the breastplate and bac kplate and the colletin 
- 3 The original designs for many of the elements of this 
TF. irmor are in the Staatliche graphische Sammlung in Munich, 
is a collection of a hundred and seventy original drawings 
Sof ornament for armor, eighty-six of which have been pub 
.% ished. The harness which most closely resembles our em 
<< ossed suit in workmanship is the one associated with the 


emperor Rudolf Il. Both harnesses were evidently made in 
the same workshop. The designs for the breastplates of both 
ire drawn in the same stvle, and both designs were at one 
time in the Frederic Spitzer collection in Paris. The actual 
reastplates, too, are similar in stvle and quality of emboss 
and another common characteristic is that the back 
The early history of the Rudolf II 


JMIVC 
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ently 


plates are in high relief 
armor is unknown, the attribution being only traditional 
\ French roval provenience is plausible if one recalls that 
Rudolf’s sister Elizabeth married Charles IX of France in 


1§70. A suit of armor was alwavs an appropriate gift, and 
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\ was generously inclined on this particular 
ed by his gift of the famous saltcellar of 

to Archduke Ferdinand of Tirol, who 
le, his niece, to France 

inv extant related objects in addition to those 


chat Charles 
occasion 1S 
Benvenuto § im 
scorted the 


There are 

lreadv mentioned, and it 1s clear that the armor which was 
"ode after the designs in the Munich library could not all 
mace 


vork of one master but must have been made 
iurtists. It is believed to have been executed in 
roval armorers, but the nationality and iden 
sts who made the designs and of the armorers 
whocarried them out ts still an unsolved problem. However, 
here is an abundance of evidence to show the Milanese back 
sround of the French roval school of armorers. 

* 4s one would expect from its superlative workmanship, 
eval associations play a role in the history of our armor. 
According to tradition 1t was presented by Louis XIII of 
France to Bernhard von Weimar (1604-1639), a celebrated 
reneral in the Thirty Years’ War, who served in the pay of 
France. Bur the stvle of the armor is of the time of Henry II, 
for in general it corresponds with the damascened armor of 
chat monarch in the Musée de l’Armée in Paris (G. 118 
Therefore it may be assumed that Louis XIII selected for 
presentation one of the outstanding harnesses already in the 
roval collection. In that event, considering the origin of its 
designs, its costly workmanship, and its stvle, it is reason- 
able to believe that it was made for Henry II. For years our 
rmor was the pride of the Wartburg Armory in Eisenach, 


a ereat armor collection of the Grand Dukes of Saxe- 
Weimar-Eisenach, and it is significant that the personal har- 
ness of Henry Il which he presented to the Elector Maurice 
f§ Saxonv in 1551 1s still in the armory of the Wartburg. 
\frer the World War, our armor was removed to Heinrichau, 


the estate of the late Grand Duke Wilhelm Ernst. Clarence 


have been tl 
hy a school 
France by the 
rity of the at 


== H. Mackay acquired it from the heirs of the grand duke, and 


| 





it passed from the Mackav estate to the Museum. 


DETROIT’S FRENCH GOTHIC MADONNA 
cis W 
Bul 


Robinson in the Detroit Institute of Arts 
tin, April, 194 


nan article by Frar 

The growing cult of the Virgin, which characterized 
the Middle Ages and especially the Gothic period, produced 
1 fourteenth century France a very large number of repre- 
sentations of the Virgin standing, holding the Christ Child 
n her hip. Of the relatively small number of such figures 
n marble, of which Detroit's new acquisition is one, some 
sixtv have been recorded in a study of five or six hundred 
fourteenth century representations of the Virgin 

This group of the Virgin holding the Child is in fine 
white marble—of uncertain origin, although assuredly 
neither Italian marble nor English alabaster—with plenti 
tul traces of former gilding and polychromy, the loss of 
which has mellowed the smooth surfaces of the material 
}arich golden patina, the color of honey. Ty pical of the 
irst half of the fourteenth centurv in subject matter and 
general stvle, the group differs in several features from the 
majority of 1ts contemporaries. In pose the Virgin is more 
erect, showing little of the mannered curve of the body, 
the extreme contraposto of the hip under the supporting 
arm and the upper part of the body, which is so marked in 
most of the fourteenth century figures of the Virgin. The 
thirteenth century rendering of the mantle with long 
angular folds of vertical emphasis down the front of the 
body has been replaced by a more horizontal arrangement 
of the mantle drawn across the body so that its hem forms 
an almost straight line across the legs, and this line or gentle 
curve 1s paralleled by folds near the waist. Here one end of 
the mantle is carried across the body and held under the 
‘eit arm, falling in the usual cascade of tubular folds under 
that arm. But the other end. quite exceptionally, is drawn 
irom the left to the right side and falls over the extended 
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arm of the Virgin, who holds in this hand the stem of a}, ae i 


symbolic lily or rose of which the tlower, probably inf ad Chil 
metal, is now lost. a ih D 
> | | S T () N / \lchough the fourteenth century saw a growing tendenc | probably 

toward the expression of the maternal relationship in the aes 
group of the Virgin and Child and an increasing humanit ‘Sonia 
of the types and spirit of Gothic sculpture, the Virgin is 


 » Echapel w 
F R A M ] N & here still the stately Queen of Heaven and Mother of Go 4 Dies 
absorbed and aloof. The Child, on the other hand, although |. itble 


he sits erect upon his mother’s arm and holds toward the | ise 
of spectator an open book, perhaps once inscribed with the wall sual 
‘ symbolic Alpha and Omega, and has the bodv and features vimanas ; 
of a voung boy rather than of an infant, 1s vet a charming |, pte 


Fine Pictorial Arts embodiment of childish character as he turns his hea wurial o} 
toward his mother for a word of commendation Psonic Bas 
Tradition relates that this group came from the ancient | .¢ Idie 
rt $01a1e 


abbev church of St. Denis, about five miles north of Paris, | y.0. 
esecrati( 


Hudson's custom framing gives you access to a in the ancient region of the Ile-de-France. This ancient} i). ahhey 
wide variety of moldings which authentically re foundation, from the seventh to the nineteenth centur away, p. 
R the burial place of the kings of France, was the frequent sartly to 
produce all the important styles from Renaissance recipient of rova! patronage Outstanding among the roya aie aoe 
to Modern. Our experience and expert technique benefactors of St. Denis in the fourteenth century wafine ar | 
ae Jeanne d'Evreux (1310-1370), the third wife of Charles IV, |... one 
combine to assure you correct framing of any voubl ever tor 
and for forty-two vears his widow during the troublows} cnr | 
example of pictorial art. reigns of the early Valois. In the midst of this politic fioccinite 
and social unrest, Jeanne d’Evreux appears to have with 
Fine Arts Galleries—Eighth Floor— Woodward Avenue drawn from public life and devoted her efforts towar 


patronage of the arts in the service of religion and the 
an art 


5 commemoration of her husband and herself n 
te : z " ’ trom th 
The stylistic grouping of the French Gothic Virgins oT 
the fourteenth century is not easy, and the problems 1 — 
J a 


volved still await satisfactory solution. Recent studies Pa em 
. 5S 


DETROIT aided by documents and photographic archives, are mt Desemerk 


first step in the right direction. Until all the results apna) anc 
published the allocation of an isolated figure lies ope® ©BDuveneck 
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1 OF bt. Ir is tempting, however, to see in the Virgin 
ly x 1 Child now in Detroit a dedication of Jeanne d’ Evreux 
St. Denis. or at least a work of her period, executed 
jan . 
“CNY P yrobably in a Parisian workshop under the influence of the N \W/ C) 
n yuurt of France e S E 
— From her position against a pillar or a fourteenth century 
y , 7 7 ~ — 
211 IS! -hanel wall in the church of St. Denis, the Virgin, now in (; A F R | F S 
GO} the Detroit Institute of Arts, perhaps once of shining 
1 arble with delicate gilded ornamentation, a veritable INC 
. “ei White Virgin’’, then later gaudy in colorful blue, red, L , 
ne nd gold polychromy, now worn away, was the silent 
HUES | witness of historv in the making. She was perhaps set up 
Mit M : 
ming }to assuage the miseries of the Black Death. She saw the 
ne 
“burial of kings, the erection of their monuments, the 
cursions of war, the occupation of armies, the pillaging 
“ti t soldierv, and at last the overthrow of monarchy, the 
- esecration of the royal tombs, and the dilapidation of 
clei! tthe abbev church. The monuments of St. Denis were carried 
1tur 
away, partly to the lime-kiln and stonemason’s yard, 


yuent |. 
as artly to museums and private collections; some of them 


}Were returned in the nineteenth century, but many were 


Was . = . 
ry | oS \t this period, about 1793, the Virgin left St. Denis, 
Ss re 
? ever to return. Today she represents the spirit of fourteenth 
SOUS ws ~ : i 
~,;century France in the Gothic collection of the Detroit 
tic’ F Institute of Arts 
vith 
Wal 
| the CINCINNATI'S NEW DUVENECK 
} : 
an article in the Cincinnati Art Museum Ba//etim, April, 1940, and 
ns from the preface to the Museum's Exhibition Catalogue of 1936, by 
$ ii Walter H. Siple 
dies, \s part of a recent bequest the Museum has added two 
é arming portraits to its collection of paintings by Frank 
ie Duveneck. They are both studies of a Head of a Girl, one in 
. pastel and the other in oil, and both were included in the 


Duveneck Exhibition held at the Museum in 1936. The oil 
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sketch reproduced here was painted about 1890, af 


Duveneck had returned from Europe to begin his long g 2 


lities | 
famous career as a teacher in Cincinnati ore 
perfect | 
E y ‘ | [ B ‘RM N First and foremost, Duveneck was a realist, not satisfie} tS" ’ 
A ~ |. A torm 
se C Sa: 4 4 4¥VEi Ad however, with mere accurate surface delineation. His exa 
with su 


observation penetrated beneath the surface and reveal 
richness 


~ . } a - “- - a“ > ar > nrin 
(salleries the character or personality of whatever he was painting] enrages 
. He was a consummate workman, a rare and vigor 
hief ini 
draughtsman, a good colorist, and an able designer. H . 
IN ( ned he ‘ ; I revea 
interest was always in the normal aspects of man a 
attitude 
nature. An ardent exponent in his own work and in , r 
than th 
teaching of direct painting, he was a master of draw 
n re 
with the brush. Duveneck as an artist was never sen 
time; in 


Paintings by Old and Modern mental, never anecdotal. He never moralized or flattere! | 


remaine 
He was never self-conscicus in his marvelously fa 


Painting 
rience, 2 


that ren 


Vasters technique and he never stooped to mere virtuositv. Hew 
4 GILE J 

an artist working with dignity in a great painterly tra 
tion. His influence on American painting was importa 


| 


and manv of his students attained distinction in the la 


vears of the nineteenth and early vears of the twentiet elaine 


Rare Objects of Art century 
THE EAKINS PORTRAIT 
Fr an article the Minneapolis Institute of Arts Bu//etin, February 3 
XQ Eakins achieved his greatest success in the field of 
h works as the Gross and Agne 


portraiture—even suc 
Clinics derive their chief interest from the characters p 
traved—and the Institute’s new painting is in his 


characteristic stvle, It is a portrait of Elizabeth L. Burt 


I 





ax cae < painted by Eakins in 1906 and presented to the sitter short 
4 . \ “po : 
32 East 57th Street before his death 
, , z Thea 1g ree _ “no h figure. § ymewn 
New York The painting 1s a three-quarter lengt gure, S¢ 


less than life size. Miss Burton is shown standing with? 


right arm supported on the back of a chair, and her 


hand on her hip. She faces the observer, with her head LL 

















=) gjichtly an r eves fixed in thought. She wears a gravish 
Sis : 
nue silk ss with a shirred bodice and voluminous, 
blue § 
eth sleeves. The low neck of the dress is 


shirred ful 
sn ; 
hrow n silk 


leep, point 


1d a narrow band of rhe same color edges a 
girdle that fastens with buttons. Wound 
yund Miss Burton's neck is a gold chain with 
falling just below the base of the throat 
ncompromising honesty that made Eakins so 
itist; sO unpopular a portraitist too, it may 


rhree times 
4 small loc ke 
Ir was Nis 


great a port 


r. added. Few people can stand the revelation of them 

i he aagace 

of Jyes as they are, and many of his sitters were disappointed, 
selves ¢ 


or enraged at what he made of them. Fre 

) wently he presented his portraits to the men or women 
guciu 

who had sat for them, for he never had very many com 


the pictures were often stowed away in 


jisillustoned 


missions, al 
attics and sometimes destroved. When a catalogue of 
Eakins’) work was being prepared, one woman answered 
an inquiry concerning her father’s portrait with the reply 
that “it Was so unsatisfactory that we destroved it, not 
wishing his descendants to think of their grandfather as 
resembling such a portrait.’ 

Eakins made no concessions to mere beauty, painting 
women as truthfully and as impersonally as men. Yet, 
perhaps because of his own inner conflict with the con 
ventions of the time, he regarded them with deep sympathy, 
id put into his portravals of them something of the 


ana t 
ignation, frustration, and despair to which the social 


taboos of the dav condemned them. Their faces, more 
en than their clothes, make them important as social 
documents of the late nineteenth century, while the dark, 
heavy interiors in which they are depicted give a perfect 
nicture of the taste of the period Mahogany and walnut 
furniture, red plush draperies and upholstery, and dark, 


patterned rugs play their own part in Eakins’ interpre 


ICSI, 


ion of charactet 


The spirit of his time 1s accentuated in Eakins’ work 


his use of color. It was alwavs low in kev and limited 


ta 


in range, suggesting the rather somber aspect of the person 
1g an} alities he depicted Burt he used it brilliantly, having a 
nerfect understanding of its tonal values and its relation to 





¥: He applied it in the manner of the old masters, 
rib with successive paintings and glazes, giving his surfaces 
| richness and depth. At a time when most of his contempo 
mtney raries were interested in light for its own sake, Eakins’ 


hief interest remained 
f reveaiing form; of giving it substance and texture—an 


in a 
ittitude that shows his preference for the eternal rather 


in form. To him light was a means 


han the transitory aspect of things 


raw 

In refusing to capitulate to the accepted trend of his 
wn 
weal ime; in remaining steadfast to his own beliefs, Eakins 
“c.) femained an individualist to the end. He was a true realist, 
Je ya Pantng the people and things closest to his own expe 
- 


lence, and doing it with an honesty and objective power 
that remind one of some of the terribly revealing charac 
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terizations of Flaubert. That he preserved his ‘ntegrity 
CCOTicy In 


the face of indifference, scorn, and open hosti is not t 
be wondered at, considering the nature of man, 
believed in himself and in his art, and he went his ows 


way, only occasionally finding himself embittered over } 
reception by the public. 7 





THE FRICK CEZANNE 


ews release prepared by the Frick G 


The portrait of Mon! 
Cézanne's first period—somewhere between the vears gq }| 
and 1867. The subject, Louis Aubert, Cézanne’s mother’ || 
brother, is seen almost full-face with crossed Knew } 
in the family circle as “‘Uncle Dominic’’, he was the artis,’ || 
favorite model during the 1860's. Cézanne painted him go || 
less than nine times, now in ordinary dress, now asa lawver 
an oriental, and in this portrait as a monk dressed in whi, | 


From an 


Uncle Dominic as a dates frop 


arms 


habit and cowl, around his neck a brown cross on a bly 
ribbon. His hair and beard are brown-black, his face yellow 
with strong red accents, his hands a brown-vellow The || 
background 1s a bluish-grey. ; 
Some of these canvases mav owe something to Maner 
costume portraits. In neither artist's work, however, ha 
the costume any significance in itself. In the present i: 
stance, the monk's habit was obviously chosen because ;; || 
made possible certain color combinations. As in most a 
Cézanne’s early portraits, whether bust or half-length, the 
figure occupies a large part of the picture space. The}| 
broadly executed with palette knife or thum)| 
paint, recalls Courbet’s practice in 


modeling, 
in thick lavers of 
similar portraits 
But originality is a characteristic of Cézanne’s work 
even early in his career. “Uncle Dominic’ has a bruta 


force, an intensely felt structure, a moving simplification ) 


i 
| 


| 
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the world. The size and quality of its illustrations 
are unsurpassed. For over thirty years it has held 
its position as the most important and compre- 
hensive art journal published. 

THE SUBJECTS INCLUDE: Unpublished and 
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paintings and drawings, ancient textiles, china, 
furniture, metalwork, and every variety of antique 
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of planes and contours, the effect of whic! heighten 
by the neutral, unadorned background. The powerfy| im, 
pression the head makes is further emphasived by od 











] 
| 
R D YO U NG | contrasts—brown-black, white, red-yellow, b|ue-grey Ti 
H () W A forms are seized in their fundamental aspe more ener 
getically perhaps than any other painting the 186) 
GA LLERIES By its evocation of massive volumes firn realized 
| space this portrait foreshadows Cézanne’s maturity - 
| 


most of the significant developments in modern art 


THE MODIGLIANI AT BUFFALO 


From an article by John Hagerty 





Working in the terms of a conceptual world (ip ; 
sense of an oriental or primitive artist), Modigliani soup! 
to express in the fundamentals of African art the feeling 
the sad little people about him. Although indebted to 4 
aesthetics of a primitive people, he developed a style wh; 


| OLD AND MODERN was essentially his own. With a sensitive linear hand}j; 


analogous to the spirit of Botticelli he painted the pather 


| PAINTINGS humans with whom he came in contact as tender, sile 
creatures bearing the sorrows of life as patiently as Possib 
The Servant Girl, considered to be one of his maste 
| pieces, is a great example of Modigliani’s ability to conve 

a touching emotion within the disciplined limitations 
an almost hieratic grammar of convention. This characr 


| 
. study, done with great subtlety and charm, is a lyri 
interpretation of the humble souls who are so often desting 








to remain forgotten 
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THE EAST ROMAN JEWELR) 


From an article of Dr. Otto von Falk« 


NEW YORK LONDON 


; - 5 OLD BOND STREE ae 
1 EAST 57TH STREEI 35 OLD BOND STREET | This remarkably rich collection of antique gold jewel; 
was found in a grave of Southern Russia. Its forem 


| 
| 
| 
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; — ; : — pieces are: a necklace plaited of gold wire with a cla 
consisting of two disks, on which hangs an oval medalli 
two pairs of ear pendants; and two finger rings. T 
coloring is supplied by inserted pieces of sem1-preci 
stones, especially of dark red almandine in gold ¢ 
APOLLO verroterie cloisonné), an ornamental technique which f 
a long time was considered specifically Germanic, becau 


its most noteworthy objects have been found along t 
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the leading English Art Journal published ‘ 
monthly. fullv illustrated and of outstanding tracks of the migrating German tribes trom the Black Se} 
service and pleasure to all interested in Antiques, to the domain of the Visigoths in Spain. Among them ther 
the Arts and in collecting for the home or are many most excellent pieces which can be proved 1 
Museums have belonged to Lombard, Frankish and Visigothic King 
But it can scarcely be denied that the finest and 


excellent works of this kind are Byzantine products a 
that the Germans received this effective technique fr 
Byzantium, not without noticeably barbarizing the 

Here are comments from a recent census antique forms. The natural superiority of the Byzant 
craftsmanship in gold-work 1s demonstrated by rhis jewelr 


unearthed from a woman's grave. In the forms of the fing 


Hesitant Annual Subscribers are urged to take 


out subscriptions now. 


1. We consider it one of our important Maga 


zines 
2. We think highly of Apollo and recommend it rings, of the ear pendants, as also in the plaiting oft 
; necklace, we find the most conclusive characteristics 
3. We have had it since the beginning Greek tradition and of late antique, Byzantine wot 
4. We have had it since 1935 and bind it. manship 
5. We have almost a complete file; please quote The technical similarity with the gold-work from t 
grave of Childerich leads one to think of the fifth centur 


for the missing issues. 


6. We find it greatly used by our readers and we and its ornamental semblance to the bookcover of Monzaa 


bind and preserve it. to the Visigothic crown, of the seventh century. The corr 

date lies between these centuries, and can be deduced ft 
the two chased golden disks of the necklace-clasp. Ea 
one bears in its center a half-length picture of a wo! 


A PO L LO upside down in the reproduction) with parallel draper 


folds and wide-open eves with sunken pupils, similar 


A specimen copy will be sent for 70 cents 


The Magazine for Connoisseurs and Collectors a 

, - 2 the half-length portraits on the Justinus Cross in the Vati 

16 Whittington Court, London, N.2. England 565-578) and exactly like the synchronous Pectoral Cr 
70 cents per month $7.50 year subscription which was reproduced in Pantheon Ill, p. 152. Accor 
ingly, this woman's jewelry too must be assigned t0' 


second half of the sixth centurv. 
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